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Hotes. 


PIERRE CORNEILLE, THE SPANISH DRAMA- 
TISTS, AND OLIVER CROMWELL, 


The noble monument which M. Hachette is 
erecting to the classical literature of France pro- 
gresses satisfactorily, and volume after volume 
takes its place on our library table, bearing wit- 
ness to untiring industry, careful editing, and 
sound scholarship. Madame de Sévigné’s letters 
are now quite complete, Malherbe is very nearly 
so, Racine and La Bruyére have already entered 
an appearance, whilst Pierre Corneille lacks only 
a couple of volumes to make him perfect. It is 
about him that we purpose saying a few words 
on the present occasion. The remark has often 
been repeated that no critic can be ever at a loss 
to discover some new point of interest in talking 
or writing about the men whose genius has been 
enshrined in the admiration of posterity. Let us 
see whether this is not strictly true with regard 
to the author of Le Cid and Polyeucte. 

The topic we would particularly dwell upon 
here is the influence which the taste for Spanish 


by Corneille. Except Southey and Schlegel, we 


are not aware that any writer has discussed this | 


curious question with the attention it deserves; 


and M. Hachette’s edition, on the contrary, is full | 


of the most copious illustration about it. 
When we think of Spain in connection with 


| the tragedy of Guillem. 





| Corneille, the famous tragedy Le Cid is the first, 


of course, to suggest itself. Now it is well known 


| that Guillem de Castro claims the honour of having 


supplied the French poet with a model. Con- 
cerning this fact there is not the slightest doubt, 
and no one attempts to deny it. The difficulty 


| arises from another Spanish play, entitled Comedia 
Samosa del Cid honrador de su Padre, and the 


author of which is D. Juan Bautista Diamante. 
Referring to him, Voltaire remarks : — 


“ We had always thought that Guillem de Castro’s Cid 
was the only tragedy which the Spaniards had given on 
that interesting subject; there was, however, another 
Cid, which had been represented on the Madrid stage 
with as much success as that of Guillem. The author 
is D. Juan Bautista Diamante, and the play is called, &c. 
&c, . . . It is considered to be by a few years anterior to 
The work is extremely rare, 
and there are not more, perhaps, than three copies of 
it to be found in Europe.” 

This assertion of Voltaire, repeated by him, in 
the last edition (1774) he gave of his Commentarres 
sur Corneille, tended to show that Corneille had 
been guilty of falsehood when he named Guillem 


| de Castro as his only guide for the composition 
| of Le Cid. 


La Harpe made himself on this occa- 
sion the echo of Voltaire ; and an absolute mistake, 


| arising from prejudice or careless inquiry, to say 
| the least, had come to be universally accepted, 
| when Angliviel de la Beaumelle published (1823) 
| in the Chefs d CEuvre des Thédtres étrangers the 


tragedy of Diamante as a translation of Corneille’s 


| Cid. On April 11, 1841, an article by M. Génin, 


contributed to the National newspaper, made this 
fact clearer still; and finally we may quote, as sup- 
plying the most decisive evidence in favour of 
Corneille’s claims to priority over Diamante, M. 
de Puibusque’s Histowe comparée des Littératures 
Espagnole et Francaise, M. Viguier’s Anecdotes sur 
Pierre Corneille, and M. Hippolyte Lucas’s Docu- 
ments relatifs a [ Histoire du Cid. But, as M. 
Marty-Laveaux observes in the excellent critical 
notice with which he prefaces M. Hachette’s edi- 
tion of Ze Cid, all this array of testimonies rested 
upon arguments of a merely literary nature; and 
until chronology was introduced as an element in 
the discussion, until positive dates were quoted, 
some amount of doubt could be fairly justified. 
Fortunately the wished-for figures have at last 
been supplied, and, curious enough, it is a Spaniard 
who enables us to correct Voltaire. D. Cayetano 
Alberto de la Barrera, author of a Bibliographical 
and Biographical Catalogue of the Spanish Stage 


. | from its Origin to the Middle of the Eighteenth Cen- 
literature had in the selection of the subjects treated | 


tury, has the following paragraph :— 


“ Juan Bautista Diamante, one of the most prolific and 
most celebrated dramatic poets whom Spain has produced 
during the second half of the seventeenth century. The 
date of his birth is not exactly known, but it may with 
much probability be fixed between 1630 and 1640. Our 


* See M. Beuchot’s edit. of Voltaire, vol. xli. pp. 490-91. 
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poet began to work for the stage about 1657. It is pos- 
sible that his earliest work was El Honrador de su Padre, 
which appeared in the earlier part of a collection of 
comedies by various authors, Madrid, 1659. We notice 
in that drama first-rate beauties amidst much irregularity. 
Whilst writing it, Diamante had under his eyes Guillem 
de Castro’s Mocedades del Cid and Corneille’s imitation of 
this last work; he took from both the passages which 
pleased him most.” 

Nothing can be clearer, and a recent French critic 
has perfectly shown (Pierre Corneille et Jean-Bap- 
tiste Diamante, par M. Antoine de Latour, in the 
Correspondant for June 25, 1861) that D. Alberto 
de la Barrera’s statement, founded upon authentic 
documents, is plainly confirmed by a careful com- 
parison of Corneille’s tragedy and that of Dia- 
mante. 

Le Menteur.—This amusing comedy, brought 
out by the French poet in 1649, is another imita- 
tion from the Spanish, and Alarcon is the author 
to whom Corneille was indebted for it. M. Marty- 
Laveaux gives ((Zuvres complétes de Corneille, vol. 
iv., pp. 242-271) an analysis of La Verdad Sospe- 
chosa, with a number of illustrative extracts, and 
shows that although in some parts Corneille has 


the superiority, yet the absurd rules by which he 


allowed himself to be fettered deprived him of 
many resources which were open to the fertile 
genius of Alarcon. 

La Suite du Menteur—Lope de Vega's Amar 
sin Saber é Quien suggested to Corneille the sub- 
ject of the comedy entitled La Suite du Menteur. 
Here the inferiority of the French poet is still 
more striking, especially in his character of Do- 
rante, who, to quote M. Marty-Laveaux, “ has be- 
come a vile rogue, abandoned his betrothed wife, 
run away with her fortune, caused the death of 
his father, and, finally, is represented as being in 

rison when the scene opens.” Lope de Vega 
as, besides, a kind of gracioso or servant, called 
Limon, who enlivens the comedy by his jokes and 
his tricks, but is very preferable to the coarse 
Cliton. 

Héraclius.—This tragedy of Corneille has sug- 
oe a very interesting letter from M. Viguier to 
M. Marty-Laveaux. It is well known that Cal- 
deron had treated the same subject as Corneille 
in a drama entitled En esta Vida Todo es Verdad 
y Todo Mentira. The question was, which of the 
two poets had the priority in point of time; 
which had copied or imitated the other? It was 
exactly the same problem as in the case of Dia- 
mante. Three articles published in the Mercure de 
France during the months of February, March, and 
April, 1724, attempted to solve the difficulty. The 
author of the former one having promised a dis- 
quisition on the subject, and left it, however, 
untouched, a second critic entered the lists, and 
endeavoured to show that Corneille was the pla- 
giarist. His chief argument may be stated as 
follows :— 


“ The great number of puerilities with which the Span- 
ish play is full prove irresistibly that it is the older of 
the two. It is not likely that Calderon would have dis- 
figured as he has done so fine a theme, if he had had be- 
fore his eyes the work of the French poet; on the con- 
trary, it is natural that Corneille, struck by the grand 
beauties contained in a subject so susceptible of the 
pathos which characterises tragedy—it is natural, we say, 
that Corneille should have selected it, cleared it of the 
supernatural element, and merely retained the main plot 
together with the names of Phocas, Heraclius, Leona, and 
Maurice ; he then struck out the incidents which partake 
more of the nature of dreams than of that of reality, sub- 
stituted others instead more probable in their character, 
and constructed a fable regular in most of its parts, if pot 
in all.” 


Such, in a few words, is the argument adduced 
by the collaborateur of the Mercure ; but it will be 
noticed at once that he does not prove in the least 
degree the chronological priority of Calderon. 
The Jesuit Tournemine (Avertissement des Ceuvres 
de Corneille, 1738), and the brothers Parfait ( Histoire 
du Thédtre Francais) took the other side of the 
question, and the aot poe out especially 
Corneille’s phrase in the Evamen d Héraclius :— 

“ Cette tragédie a encore plus d’effort dinvention que 
celle de Rodogune, et je puis dire que c’est un heureux 
original dont il s’est fait beaucoup de belles copies sitit 
| qu’il a para.” 

This is surely plain enough, and we wonder that 
those who have devoted so much time to this dis- 
pute should not have thought of the very simple 
solution proposed by M. Viguier both in his Anec- 
dotes Littéraires and in his letter to M. Marty- 
Laveaux. It is to the effect that Corneille, who 
found the subject of his tragedy in the Annals of 
Baronius, was indebted exclusively to the learned 
oratorian, and worked independently of Calderon, 
just as Calderon worked independently of him. 

The literary connection between the author of 
Le Cid and the masterpieces of Spanish dramatic 
literature is a fact well deserving the attention of 

critics, and accordingly we thought it worth a 
| nook in “N. & Q.” The illustrative prefaces, 
introductions, and notices added by M. Marty- 
Laveaux to his edition explain this point very 
fully. We would likewise take this opportunity 
| of adverting to another topic. It has been com- 
monly thought that the failure of the tragedy of 
Don Sanche d Aragon, when first brought out, was 
owing to a political cause. “Cromwell,” says 
Francois de Neufchiteau, “tua Don Sanche.” M. 
Marty-Laveaux refutes this supposition, which no 
evidence of any kind tends to corroborate; and 
he shows that if Cardinal Mazarin and Queen 
| Anne of Austria expressed their dislike of the 
| tragedy, it was because the character of Don 
| Sanche d’Aragon reminded them, not of Cromwell, 

but of that distinguished Frondeur, the Prince de 

Condé. Gustave Masson. 
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CALIGRAPHY, 


I picked up not long ago a set of engraved copies 
for schools of the last century, with the title — 

“New and Complete Alphabets in all the various 
hands of Great Britain, with the Greek, Hebrew, and 
German characters. By Joseph Champion, Writing- 
master and Accountant. John Howard, London, sculp- 
sit. Printed for Robt. Sayer, at the Golden Buck, 
Fleet St.” 

This is really a meritorious and useful publica- 
tion, dedicated by Sayer to the Princess of Wales. 


| given in its pages of works on er pub- 


I have another by Seddon of an earlier period, | 


1694, 1695, more fantastical, yet very ingenious ; 
full of birds, fishes, pots of flowers, and nonde- 
scripts formed with flourishes of the pen. 
Seddon, however great in his inventive caligraphy, 
“Seddon, Inventor,” was not strong in his ortho- 
graphy, e. g.— 

“ Do good without a pattern rather 

than committ evill by immitation 

for it is better to be sav’d without a 

president than dam’d by example.” 


But | 


But in all likelihood the scribe here only copied | 


something in print before, when the art of spelling 
English was in its infancy. 

Is this old Seddon anything to our artistic 
family of Seddon now-a-days ? 

These copy-books belonged to “ Charles Gray, 
Oakefield, July the 3rd, 1785, county of Donegal. 
Price 11s, 4$d.” Mr. Gray, the owner, was evi- 
dently troubled with the impecuniosity of the 
scholastic tribe from time immemorial, for a pain- 
ful entry on the back of the book records that, 
“ September 4th, 1797, Pawn'd watch for 1/. 2s. 9d. 
with Mr. Conroy, Pawnbroaker.” 

I send this note to “N. & Q.” for the three- 
fold purpose — 

1. To show that what were called Hedge 
Schools in Ireland some century ago were not 
such’ despicable things as their name would in- 
dicate. There was really an amount of classical 
and mathematical learning communicated at those 
schools, in an irregular kind of way, that would 
astonish persons only acquainted with the precise 
methods and abundant apparatus of the present 
day. <A teacher with Corderius’ Latin Colloquies 
off by heart, or with only a single copy in his 
possession, would turn off a class of boys that in 
fluency of Latin speech would confound many 
a modern professor or fellow of a university. 
While the books I now record attest that the 
same court hands or ornamental texts that were 
taught in the metropolis of Great Britain were 
successfully imitated in the wilds of Donegal— 
at this day one of the wildest parts of the world— 
most remote from all kinds of civilisation and cul- 
tivation. 

2. As to myself and to men of kindred tastes 
“N. & Q.” is chiefly valuable as a bibliographical 
miscellany, I would like to see a complete list 


lished in England. The list cannot be a ong one, 
and it would interest writing-masters at least (of 
which I need not say I am not one), and myself 
and other bibliographers on other grounds. 

3. I wish to subjoin, if not known to exist in 
print, two acrostic alphabets in the handwriting 
of Charles Gray, the schoolmaster, that they may 
be preserved in “ N. & Q.” They are written, in 
a good current hand, on the last page of Cham- 
pion’s book, and may possibly be original. More 
probably they are drawn from some printed source. 

Acrostic Verses on Writing. 
“A ll letters even at the head and feet must stand ; 

B ear light your pen, and keep a steady hand ; 
> arefully mind to mend in every line ; 

D own strokes are black, but upper strokes are fine; 

2 nlarge your writing if it be too small; 

ull in proportion make your letters all ; 

G ame not in school time, when you ought to write; 

H old in your elbow, sit fair to the light. 

oin all your letters by a fine hair stroke ; 

eep free from blots your piece and writing book; 

L earn the command of hand by frequent use ; 

M uch practice doth to penmanship conduce ; 

ever deny the lower boys assistance ; 

bserve from word to word an equal distance ; 

rovide yourself of all things necessary ; 

uarrel not in the School though others dare you ; 

ule your lines straight and make them very fine ; 

et stems of letters fair above the line ; 

he tops above the stems, the tails below ; 

se pounce to paper if the ink goes through. 

eer well your piece, compare how much you've 
mended ; 

W ipe clean your pen when all your task is ended ; 

Y our spelling mind; write each word true and well; 

Z ealously strive your fellows to excel.” 


Alphabet of Two-Line Pieces. 
As you expect that men should deal by you, 
So deal by them, and give each man his due. 
Better it is to gain great reputation, 
Than heap up wealth with trouble and vexation, 
Constraint in all things makes the pleasure less. 
Sweet is the love which comes with willingness, 
Wespair of nothing which you would attain, 
Unwearied diligence your point will gain. 
Experience best is gained without much cost ; 
Read men and books, then practise what thou know’st. 
Fortune may sometimes prove true Virtue’s foe, 
But cannot work her utter overthrow. 
Greatness in virtue’s only understood ; 
None’s truly great that is not truly good. 
Mfonour ’s a god that none but fools adore ; 
The wise have nobler happiness in store. 
Hf all mankind would live in mutual love, 
This world would much resemble that above. 
Mi ingdoms, like private persons, have their fate, 
Sometimes in high, sometimes in low estate. 
Ket each man follow close his proper trade, 
And all things then will soon be better made. 
Men's fancies vary strangely, like their faces; 
What one commends, another man disgraces. 
Number itself is at a loss to guess 
Th’ endurance of our future happiness, 
@h! that the sons of men would once be wise, 
And learn eternal happiness to prize! 
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Pray thou to God, that he may be inclined 

To grant thee health of body and of mind. 
Quarrelsome brawling, gaming, fuddling shun ; 
Thrice happy they who ne’er such courses run. 
Beemember time will come when we must give 
Account to God how we on earth do live. 

Some men get riches, yet are always poor; 

Some get no riches, yet have all things in store. 
Whey that are proud and other men disdain, 

Do often meet with hate and scorn again, 

Wirtug is praised, but little practis’d by us ; 

So loose the age that few are truly pious. 
What's human life ?—a day, a race, a span, 

A point, a bubble, froth, so vain is man. 
Xenophilus did well in health abide 

One hundred and seven years, and then he died. 
Woung men take pains, be brisk, and I'll engage, 
Your youthful pains will pleasure yield in age. 
Zaleucus made his laws so strict that those 

Who acted whoredom both their eyes should lose.” 








Caucus. — This cant term is applied to all | 
arty-meetings held in secret in the United States. | 
tis a corruption of the word caulkers; the dis- 

guised patriots of Massachussetts, in 1776, having | 
been so called, because they met in the ship-yards. | 
The editor of The Times has twice, in the course 
of the present week, applied the phrase in ques- 
tion to the political meeting lately held at the | 


private residence of Mr. Gladstone; which I con- | 


ceive to be a singular perversion of its use and 
meaning. The gathering at Carlton House Ter- 
race was neither a cabal, a junto, nor a secret 
conclave ; on the contrary, the reporters of several 
on pe without regard, I believe, to their 
political aims, were admitted; and the whole 
proceedings were as freely made known to the 
outside public as the debates in Parliament. 
Caucus is by no means a pretty, much less a de- 
sirable word, to be added to our national yocabu- 
lary; but, if it be adopted at all, let us at least 
make a right use of it.* We We We 


Notes tx Booxs.—At Sir Charles Rugge Price’s 
sale on February 20, 1867, lot 2371 consisted of 


the following pamphlets bound in one volume : — | 


1. “A Letter to the Right Rey. Samuel [Horsley], 
Lord Bishop of St. David’s, on the Charge he lately de- 
livered to the Clergy of his Diocese. By a Welsh Free- 
holder.” Lond. 1790, 8vo. [Note in the handwriting 
of “ William Owen (Temple),” whose autograph is on all 
the pamphlets; “said to be by David + Jones, since Bar- 
rister-at-Law.” : 

2. “The Welsh Freeholder’s Vindication of his Letter 
to the, &c., in Reply to a Letter from a Clergyman [Note 
as above, “said to be the Rev. Dr, (Charles ?) Sym- 
mons | of that Diocese.” Lond. 1791. 8vo, : 

8. “Thoughts upon the Present Condition of the Stage, 
and upon the Construction of a New Theatre” [Note as 
before, “ by the Earl of Carlisle.”] Lond. 1808. “8vo. 





_[* A note respecting the origin of this cant word is 
given in our 1* S. xi, 28.—Ep. ] 
¢ There is no “ David” in the Law Lists, 


4, “A Letter to the Right Hon Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 
(author of the History of the Revenue and other Fugitive 
Pieces) on the subject of his remarks on Mr, Huskisson’s 
Pamphlet. By a Country Gentleman.” [i. e. William 
Kingsman, Esq., Petworth]. Lond. 1811. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Ratru THomas. 


Awnecpotr oF Davin Hume.—I do not know 


| whether the following anecdote has appeared in 


any quarter likely to give it publicity, and send it 
on the possibility of your considering it worth 
insertion. 

It is copied from the Memoirs of James Earl of 
Charlemont (ed. 1810, p. 10), and concludes a very 
curious portrait, corporeally and mentally, of David 
Hume by the earl, who met him at Turin in the 
year 1746: — 

“ He once professed himself the admirer of a young, 
most beautiful, arfd accomplished lady at Turin, who only 
laughed at his passion. One day he addressed her in 
the usual commonplace strain, that he was abime, anéanti, 
‘Oh! pour anéanti,’ replied the lady, ‘ce n’est en effet 
qu’une opération trés-naturelle de votre systéme.’ ” 

Francis TRENCH. 

Islip Rectory. 

Cottections IN Parish oF WOLSINGHAM: 
BopLEs.— 

1680. “ Collected in our church in Wolsingham, the 
2¢ day of January towards the relefe of those that had 
losse by fire in y* county of Norfolke, y* loss 944, 4s. 3d., 
gather'd five shiling, eight pence, one farthing, two 
boddles.” 

September 24th, 1682. “Collected in y¢ parish church 
of Wolsingham, in y* county of Durham, upon a briefe 
from Launbly church, in y® county of Northumberland, 
y® sum of six shillings, sixpence, five boddls, and one 
farthing.” 

December 6, 1683, “ Collected there upon a brefe for a 
fire in Preston, in y® county of Radnor, in y* dominion of 
Wales, four shillings, two pence, & a bad grot.” 

The above extracts, taken at random from en- 
tries in the parish register book of Wolsingham, 
in the county of Durham, are amusing specimens. 
Bodles must have been in common circulation at 
this period. Wolsingham was the parish in 
which the elder Craggs was born, not Washing- 


ton, as is stated in Noble’s continuation of 
Granger. Guy Carleton, Bishop of Bristol, was 
sometime rector; and his signature occurs 


once or twice in the register, when he attended 
the parish meetings. There is in the possession 
of a descendant, now living at Wolsingham, an 
intéresting portrait of that prelate by Sir Peter 
Lely. E. H. A. 
“Tr ENDS WITH A WHEW, LIKE CAWTHORNE 
Feast.”—Thirty years ago this expression was 
current in the neighbourhood of Barnsley, about 
four miles from which the village of Cawthorne 
is situated. The explanation given of it was the 


following : —It was said that it used to be the 
practice on the last day of the feast, which ex- 
tended to four days, for the parish authorities to 
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perambulate the village with a lanthorn; and 

when they had completed their round, to blow 

*out the candle (with a “ whew”), and proclaim 

the feast at an end. ie 
Leeds. 


Nationa Music. — The national music of all 
countries, so far as my own experience goes — 
and it has not been inconsiderable—inclines me 
to believe that National Music, so called, does not 
in truth become music until it has been touched 
and remodelled by the peculiar genius of the 
Jewish race, which there is good reason for be- 
lieving has been endowed exceptionally with this 
noble gift, as the genealogies of all great com- 
posers would, nodoubt, iffully investigated confirm. 

In the wilder parts of Scotland and in Northern 


China,* we hear the same rude germs of an air | 


like “ Roy’s Wife,” &c. In India, the “ perpetual 
grind” of (I spell phonetically) “ Illy milly pu- 
neah ”’ + would be scarcely recognisable as the 
original of a once popular English song. In Ire- 
land the same is observable, to say nothing of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Africa (Southern, Northern, 
and Western), and America. Sp. 


A Sveeerstion I wish to make, is, that when 
any note occurs in the periodical press upon any 
supercheries littérairés, that such of your readers in 
the British dominions as happen to see it do for- 
ward the same to you: not perhaps fully when 
too long, but just shortly, so that it may be in- 
dexed and at hand when it is required to be 
referred to. I do not make it part of my sug- 
gestion that your columns should be open to such 
literary waifs, as I am sure they always have 
been. This has occurred to me in consequence of 
some supercheries dévoilées in the Pali Mall Ga- 
zette of March 6 instant, relative to novels of 
Lady Adelaide's Oath and The Love that Kills. I 
do not of course in the least comment upon the 
fact of whether the authors are right or wrong, 
but simply look upon it as a piece of bibliogra- 
phical information. The future Quérard of this 
country, if indeed England is ever to possess so 
great, so self-denying, so unappreciated a biblio- 
grapher, would receive a great aid, and be saved 
an immense labour by this suggestion being com- 
plied with. Rate THomas. 





Queries. 
THE MSS. OF THOMAS DINELEY. 
In the reign of Charles II. there lived Thomas 


Dineley, gentleman, a member of the Society of | 


Gray’s Inn. He was a devoted disciple of John 


* Is it quite certain that the Mongol and the Celt are 
so distinct. 

+ Or, as rather comically spelt in a certain edition of 
Byron, “ Allah mallah Punkah !” 


| Weever, and spent much time and labour in 
making drawings of sepulchral monuments, and 
copying their inscriptions, These he preserved in 
MS. volumes, several of which have recently at- 
| tracted the notice of antiquaries. Four of them 
| (two bound together) are in the possession of Sir 
Thomas E. Winnington, Bart. These are — 

1. “The Journall of my Travails through the 
Low Countreys, Anno D’ni 1674. Thomas 
Dingley.” 

2. “Observations in a Voyage in the Kingdom 
of France; being a Collection of severall Monu- 
| ments, Inscriptions, Draughts of Towns, Castles,” 
&e. 454 pages. 

3. “Observations in a Voyage through the King- 
dom of Ireland. Being a Collection of severall 
Monuments, Inscriptions, Draughts of Towns, 
Castles,” &c. 328 pages. 

The last has for some years been in the 
course of publication in the pages of the Kilkenny 
Archeological Journal, edited by Evelyn Philip 
Shirley, Esq., F.S.A., who has been assisted by 
some of the most able Irish antiquaries. 

The third volume by Dineley, in the hands of 
Sir Thomas Winnington, relates to England, and 
is entitled — 

4. “History from Marble. Being Ancient and 
Moderne Funerall Monuments in England and 
Wales. By T. D., Gent.” 

This curious book has been placed in the hands 
of the Camden Society, which has undertaken to 
reproduce it in facsimile, by means of the new 
process of printing through the intervention of 
photography. I have promised, at the request 
of the Council of the Society, to prepare some 
account of Dineley and his labours which ma 
accompany the publication ; and I shall feel muc 
‘obliged by any assistance or suggestions that may 
be afforded by the readers of “ N. & Q.” 

The observations of the same nature which 
Dineley made when he accompanied the Duke of 
Beaufort in his progress through Wales (where 
his Grace was Lord President) in the year 1684, 
are contained in — 

5. “ Notitia Cambro-Britannica. 
North and South Wales.” 

The more important portions of this volume, 
which remains in the possession of the present 
Duke of Beaufort, have been printed, at the ex- 
pense of his Grace, in 4to, 1864, edited by Charles 
Baker, Esq., F.S.A. 

I have caught only a passing trace of a sixth 
book by Dineley. It is thus described in the Ca- 
talogue of Messrs. Lincoln, booksellers, August, 
1864 : — 

6. “Curious Old Volume of Miscellaneous Subjects 
in Manuscript, comprising Old Epitaphs, Poems, and 
commonplace mems. including curious pen-and-ink draw- 
| ings, appear to have been conjointly written by Theo- 
| philus Alye and Thomas Dineley, between 1640 and 1680, 
8vo, bound.” 


A Voyage of 
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The purchaser of this book, whoever he may 
have been (for I have hitherto been unable to 
learn), would, by allowing me to examine it, 
confer a favour which shall be thankfully acknow- 
ledged, and possibly promote the public benefit 
by enabling me to pursue more successfully the 
inquiries I am making into the personal history 
of this industrious but neglected antiquary. 

I have not as yet heard that any of Dineley’s 
MSS. have found their way to a public library. 

Joun Goven NIcHotLs. 


Aneto-InprAn Lirerature.—l. Poems by Two | 
Friends, “Pug” and “Alpha,” 1864, Madras, | 
p- 122. 2. Squibs, $c., prose and rhyme; a col- | 
alien, containing contributions principally to | 
the Madras Atheneum: by the Hon. Secretary of | 
the Opium Club, 1862, Madras, royal 8vo, pp. 240. | 
Do either of these literary miscellanies contain | 
anything written in a dramatic form; and if so, 
who are the authors? , 


Grorer, Eart or AvcKkLAND.—An engraved 
rtrait was published some years ago (I think 
fore 1851) of the Earl of Auckland, Governor- 
General, in a work on India. Can any of your 
readers kindly give me the name of the book, 
and that of the publisher? Also, are there pub- 
lished—and, if so, where—portraits of the first 
Lord Henley, the diplomatist, and the second 
Lord Henley ? EDEN. 


Brace AND Key Superstition. — 


“ At Southampton on Monday a boy, working on board 
a collier, was charged with theft: the only evidence 
against him being such as was afforded by the ancient 
ordeal of Bible and key. The mate and some otherse 
swung a Bible attached to a key with a piece of yarn, 
the key being placed on the first chapter of Ruth. While 
the Bible was turning several suspected names were re- 

ated, and, on the mention of the prisoner’s name, the 

90k fell to the floor. The Bench, of course, discharged 
the prisoner.” 

The above extract, from the Pall Mall Gazette, 
is a very curious piece of superstition. I cannot 
discover from the first chapter of Ruth any reason 
why that particular part of the Bible should be 
chosen for the “ancient ordeal.” Perhaps some 
of your readers may explain the mystery. 

Epwarp C, Davies. 








Cavendish Club. 


Catcuem’s Exp: Corryson.—1. A hamlet near 
Bewdley, in Worcestershire, is called “ Catchem’s 
End.” Bewdley was formerly a “ city of refuge,” 
and the name above mentioned is popularly sup- 
posed to indicate the last place where the pur- 
suers could take the flying delinquents. Can any 


of your readers inform me whether there are other 
places in England of the same name, and if so, 
whether in a similar situation ? 








2. What is the receipt for making, and explan- 
ation of the name of, a summer beverage called 
Colinson ? . 8. 

Birmingham. 


Cxsar’s Horst. —In the Lives of the First 

Twelve Cesars, by A. Thompson (p. 40, art. lxi.), 
Julius Cesar is said to have rode — 
“a very remarkable horse, with feet almost like those of 
a man; his hoofs being divided in such a manner, as to 
have some resemblance to toes. This horse he had bred 
himself, and took particular care of, because the sooth- 
sayers interpreted those circumstances into an omen— 
that the possessor of him would be master of the world. 
He backed him too himself, for the horse would suffer no 
other rider; and he afterwards erected a statue of him 
before the temple of Venus Genitrix.” 

Now it is well known to all anatomists that 
the whole order of vertebrates are founded on 
a particular type; and that the limbs, from the 
earliest fossil fish throughout the whole verte- 
brate class, are modifications only of the first 
preconceived plan; and that our five digits are 
only the enlarged and modified five metacarpal 
bones, found at the base of the fin rays of fishes. 
The horse, with the rest of the vertebrates, has 
the same number, only that they are shut up in 
the semicircular box which we call a hoof. 

It would appear from the passage I have quoted 
above, that Julius Ceesar’s horse had no hoofs; 
but that the phalanges of the foot had grown out, 
something like our hands. As I never heard of a 
similar instance, perhaps some of the readers of 
“N, & Q.” may have done so, if they will kindly 
refer me to where I may find it. 

Epwarp Parritt. 


Joun Cozens, THE WATER-COLOUR PAINTER.— 
When and where did this distinguished artist die ? 
Bryant says that his death took place in 1799; 
but there is good reason for believing that he was 
alive after that date? P, 


Dr. Richarp Donewortn.—I am anxious to 
obtain some information respecting Dr. Richard 
Dongworth, who was, about the year 1730, Rector 
of Clonleigh, in the diocese of Derry. He is 
referred to in Primate Boulter’s published letters, 
under the years 1726 and 1729, as a candidate for 
preferment to the higher dignities of the Irish 
Church ; which however he did not, as far as I 
can learn, obtain. A Richard Dongworth (and I 
think the same person) is mentioned in the 
Catalogue of the Bodleian Library as author of 
an Assize Sermon, preached in the year 1708. 
He was Vicar of Long Owersby in Lincolnshire, 
to which parish he was inducted (as I learn from 
the present vicar) in 1698, He was then a Master 
of Arts; though, strange to say, there is no re- 
cord of his graduation at either Cambridge or 
Oxford. Another Richard Dongworth, possibly 
a son of the former, is mentioned in the Athene 
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Cantab. as having graduated A.B. in 1726, and 
A.M. in 1730. He was also author of a Prize 
Poem in 1727. Many of these particulars I have 
learned from Mr. J. W. Cooper, LL.B., Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, to whose kindness I am much 
indebted. If any of your correspondents can give 
me farther information respecting Richard Dong- 
worth No. 1, I shall be extremely obliged by 
their doing so. There is some reference to the 
name in Surtees’s Durham ; and Mr. Cooper tells 
me that the death of a Mr. Dongworth, Incum- 
bent of Billingham, is mentioned in the Gentle- 
tleman’s Magazine for 1761. I have always had 
an idea that Dr. Dongworth was a protégé of 
Bishop Nicholson, who was translated from Car- 
lisle to Derry in 1718; and if the Dongworths 
are a North-country family, it would make this 
supposition the more likely. Bishop Nicholson 
was on intimate terms with Primate Boulter, and 
was probably the person who introduced Dr. 
Dongworth to the notice of the latter. The 
bishop was himself advanced to the Archbishop- 
rick of Cashel in 1726, but died suddenly before 
leaving Derry. Thus, if my supposition be cor- 
rect, Dr. Dongworth lost his frend and patron, 
and applied directly to Primate Boulter for his 
interest in his behalf. I believe he ceased to be 
Rector of Clonleigh in 1738; but I cannot ascer- 
tain whether the living was avoided by his death 
or his preferment. 
WVit~1am Epwarps, Rector of Clonleigh. 
Lifford, Ireland. 


Herne Famity. — Nicholas, son of Richard 
Herne, alderman of London, had two sons, Basil 
and Sir Nicholas, Lord Mayor of London, vide 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1862, p. 688. Where can 
I find a further account of his issue, or a complete 
pedigree of this family ? 

Gerorce W. MARSHALL. 

Dr. Hornsby, astronomer, of about the begin- 
ning of this century. In what year did he die, 
and is there any biographical notice of him to be 
found ?* Are there any of his descendants living ? 

Penge. E. 8. 


JouRNAL temp. Cuartes I.—Among the late 
Mr. Hunter’s MSS. in the British Museum (Add. 


kept by some one during the years 1643—1646. 
Where is the original? The present is only an 
abridged copy. CorRNUB. 
Macaronic CHARACTER oF Pitt.— Where can 
I find a macaronic character of Pitt, which be- 
gan — 
“ War carry-on-issimus 
Pretty girl indifferentissimus ” ? D 


[* Dr. Hornsby died on April 11, 1810. See Gorton’s 
Biog. Dictionary. | 


| Carter, Architect, in a paper on Beaulieu Abbey 
(in Weale’s Quarterly Architectural Papers, vol. 
| ii.), when describing the unique stone pulpit in 
. Hunter's ; : L | the refectory says : — 

MS. 25,465) is a modern transcript of a journal | 





} 


| Peter Wilson, Professor of Greek and Latin in 


“ Norrepop.”—lIn a list of books at the end of 
Cotton’s Virgil Travesty (edit. 1767), is “ Norre- 
pod, or the Enraged Physician, a Farce in two 
Acts.” It is not mentioned in the Biographia 
Dramatica, and I can find no account of it. Foote’s 
Devil on Two Sticks was first acted in 1768. I 
think Norrepod may have some relation to the 
disputes between the College of Physicians and 
the Licentiates, into which T am inquiring, and I 
shall be obliged by any information about the 
farce. V. 


“O, Puysics, BEWARE OF Metapnysics!” — 
In Comte’s Positive Philosophy (Miss Martineau’s 
translation, vol. i. p. 266), it is said that this was 
a “favourite saying” of Sir Isaac Newton. What 
authority is there for this assertion? ZETETEs. 


Orean.—In Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of An- 
tiquities, vol. i. p. 123, it is stated that there was 
an ancient organ in Uley Church, Gloucestershire. 
I wish to know if it is now in that church, and 
what is its date ? Jno. Prego, Jun. 


Printing Mepat.—Can any one give an account 
of the following medal? — Obv. Head of Alex. 
Hertzen. Rev. A bell, upon which are the words 
“ Vivos voco,” with the legend “ First decennium 
of the free Russian press in London, 1853-1863.” 

WitiAm Biapes. 

11, Abchurch Lane. 


Qvotation.—In that admirable book, Lectures 
an the British Poets, by the late Henry Reed, the 
following passage occurs (page 9, ed. 1859) : — 
| “ Criticism has no more precious office than to give its 
aid that men may learn more worthily to understand and 
| appreciate what a glorious gift God bestows on a nation 
when he gives them a poet.” 

The words in italics are in inverted commas, 
and are therefore, I presume, a quotation. I should 
be glad if any correspondent could inform me who 

| is the author of this truly noble sentiment. 
JONATHAN Bovcuier. 


READER OF THE ReEFectory. — Mr. Owen B. 





“The following quotation may serve to explain the 


| use to which this rostrum was formerly applied: ‘ Let 
| the reader of the refectory, after prayers, carry the proper 


books into that apartment. Let him stand before the 
book with his face turned toward the east. When the 
brethren bow at the Gloria Patri and the Lord’s Prayer, 
let the reader also incline himself, turning his face toward 


| the assembly.’” 


I wish to know the work from whence the 
above quotation was taken. 
Cuas. Preeort, Jun. 
STRANGER DERIVED FRoM “ E.”—In 1792, Dr. 
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Columbia College, New York, resigned his chair, | 
and was appointed principal of Erasmus Hall | 
Academy, Flatbush, whither (says Duci, in his 
New York as it was during the later part of the 
Last Century, p.41) — 

“most of us followed him. If I learnt anything else 
there than what I brought of the classics from Winches- 
ter, it was the derivation of the English noun ‘ stranger,’ 
from the Latin preposition Z. ‘Thus, young gentlemen,’ 
the Doctor would say, ‘ E—ex—exrtra—extraneus : Gal- 
lice, étranger ; Anglice, stranger.’” 

Seventeen years after this, in 1809, was pub- 
lished Anonymiana, by the antiquary Samuel 
Pegge. In it I find precisely the same ety- 
mology :— 


“ The word stranger comes from e by these steps: e, ex, 
extra, extraneus; estraniere of the French, estranger and 
stranger of the English,”—2nd ed. p. 38. 

The inference from these extracts is, that both 
Pegge and Wilson obtained this precious bit of 
etymology from some common source. With 
whom did it originate? I should add, that 
Anonymiana was written before 1766, though not 
published till 1809, S. W. P. 

New York. 


Sworp Query. —Can any of your correspon- 
dents give me some information about a sword 
which came into my possession some years ago, 
having been purchased at a sale? It very much 
resembles the regulation claymore worn by High- 
land regiments, but the blade is longer, narrower, 
and lighter. The basket hilt is smaller and 
heavier than a claymore, and the grip is of ebony. 
There is a deep flute on both sides about three 
inches long, and on each side is the word 
“ SAHAGVM,” in very rude characters. At the 
end of the word there is a figure, nearly obliter- 
ated, but which preserves some resemblance to 
either a serpent or grampus. The blade is most 
beautifully tempered, and can be bent like a cane. 

Cazapore. 

“Traave” an Intsh Name.— What is the 
meaning of the name Teague, formerly the jocular 
and familiar nickname for an Irishman, just as 
Pat or Paddy is now? Why was it formerly in 
constant use, whereas now it is never met with, at 
least in England, either in print or conversation ? 
All through the eighteenth century “ honest 
Teague ” does duty as a stock character in plays, 
in jest-books, in comic writings of every kind; yet 
so utterly has he been superseded by Pat, that I 
never remember to have heard the word Teague 
uttered by any one. Wiil some Irish reader of 
“N, & Q.” kindly explain to me the meaning of 
the word, and inform me whether it is still in 
familiar use in Ireland ? JAYDER. 


Writ pe Lanetanp: Stacy pg Rokayte. 
In Warton’s English Poetry (vol. ii. p. 62) is a 





note by Sir F. Madden : — 


“ On the fly-leaf of a copy of the poem [ Piers Plow- 
man|, preserved in Trinity College, Dublin, of the 
fifteenth century, appears this curious and valuable 
note :—*‘ Memorandum, quod Stacy de Rokayle, pater 
Willielmi de Langlond, qui Stacius fuit generosus, et 
morabatur in Schiptone under Whicwode, tenens Dni. 
Le Spenser in comitatu Oxon. qui predictus Willielmus 
fecit librum qui vocatur Perys Ploughman.’ ” 

This note was reprinted by Mr. Wright in 
1832; and both Mr. Wright and Sir F. Madden 
say that it will no doubt be easy to trace the 
matter further—but that has never been done. 
Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” help in discovering 
the real name of (I say it advisedly) one of the 
greatest and most original of ali our English 

oets, whose misfortune it has been to have been 
fittle read, owing to the difficulty of the language 
in which he wrote; which difficulty, moreover, 
has been much exaggerated. Where is Schip- 
tone under Whicwode? In Oxfordshire, or in 
Shropshire ? Shipton Hall lies between Ludlow 
and Bridgenorth. Watrer W. SxKrat. 


Tue Wrxton Domespay. — How is it that so 
many surnames are recorded in the Winton Domes- 
day, when the received opinion is that they were 
hardly known in England till the twelfth century ? 

Ss. 


Wortnineton Famiry: “Crrtamen Wor- 
THINGTONIORUM.”—I should feel obliged by in- 
formation as to this work, of which I only know 
the title. Does it relate, as I am inclined to 
imagine, to the Worthingtons of Blenscow, Lan- 
cashire? When and where was it published? 
Who was its author? And of what period of 
time, and what events and persons, does it treat ? 

Joun W. Bone. 

42, Bedford Square. 


Queries with Answers. 


tev. Joun Hitt. —I have been reading lately 
a volume of sermons “by the late Rev. John 
Hill, Minister of the Gospel in London.” They 
are most excellent compositions and repay the 
reading. My copy is the “eighth edition,” London, 
1817, Ogles, Duncan, & Co. I should be glad to 
be pointed to any sketch of the life of Mr. Hill, 
or any biographical information concerning him. 
G. J. CoopEr. 
(John Hill was born at Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, about 
the year 1711, and educated at an Independent academy 
in London. In 1733 he became pastor of a congregation 
at Stoke Newington, and two years after of that in Lime 
Street. Upon a gravestone in the burial-ground belong- 
ing to the Independent meeting at Hitchin is the follow- 
ing inscription : “ Here lie the remains of John Hill, late 
a useful and acceptable minister of the gospel in London, 
who died the 26th of February, 1745-6, in the thirty-fifth 
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year of his age.” There is a biographical notice of him 
in Wilson’s History of Dissenting Churches, ed, 1808, 
ii. 82.) 

Otympra Morata, Etc.—I shall feel obliged by 
your kindly informing me whether there is any 
life of Olympia Morata in English ; and if not, 
whether it was not at Schweinfurt, in Bavaria, 
that she fled in her night-dress before Tilly's 
troops. Also the name of the founder (Charle- 
magne’s sister) of the Béguinage at Ghent. 

‘ C. Mary Harrison, 

Egerton House, Beckenham, S.E. 

[ An English translation of The Life of Olympia Morata, 
by Julius Bonnet, appeared in The Ghristian’s Fireside, 
vol. xv., published by Johnstone and Hunter of Edin- 


burgh in 1854, Speaking of her flight from Schweinfurt, | 
she says, “I wish you had seen the pitiful condition to | 


which I was reduced—with hair dishevelled, covered 
with rags, my feet bleeding, and for cloathing scarcely 


retaining a shift, so completely had we been plundered.” | 


Many ascribe to St. Begga the institution of the Béguin- 
age at Ghent. She was the daughter of Pepin of Landen, 
mayor of the palace to the French kings of Austrasia, and 
died in the year 698, (Butler’s Lives of the Saints, Dec. 
17.) According to Townsend’s Manual of Dates, p. 379, 
the grand Béguinage at Ghent was founded in 1234, ] 


MS. Dramas.—Could you oblige by answering 
the following queries relative to Mr. C. Patmore’s 
MS. dramas ?—1. “ Love in a Cowl,” a farce, 1799, 
by Rey. T. Speidell. Who are the dramatis per- 
sone? 2. “Malone and Matilda,” a tragedy, by 
C. A., 1802, with letter to Sheridan. Where is 
the letter dated from, and does it give any infor- 
mation as to the author? 3. “Forty Thieves,” 
mus. drama by E. Green. Is there any date to 


this piece, or any accompanying letter giving any | 


particulars regarding its author ? R.1L 

[1. The dramatis persone of Love in a Cowl are, The 
Superior of the Monastery; Don Suspicazo; Lorenzo ; 
Sebastian ; Lopez, servant to Sebastian; Diego, servant 
to Suspicazo; Camilla; Isabella; Monks. The scene is 
laid in a monastery in Spain. 

2. The author of Malone and Matilda, in his letter to 
Sheridan, speaks of hintself as “a young man,” and re- 
quests the reply to be forwarded to C. A., No. 34, Great 
James Street, Bedford Row. 

3. The author is Mr. E. Green, 38, Tavistock Street, 
His letter is dated “ Monday, August 
ar, but the paper is that of 1794. He states 
that his object in sending this drama is to procure for 
himself the situation of chorus singer at the theatre. ] 


Covent Garden, 


26,” no y 


Homer A LA Mops. — Can any of your readers 
tell me who was the author of the following 
humorous and rather clever production ? Homer 
a la Mode ; a Mock Poem upon the First and Second 
Books of Homer's Iliads. 12mo, Oxford, 1664. 
Unfortunately it bears marks of the vulgar pro- 





fanity which was then beginning to disgrace the 
age. C. P. M. 

[The author of this “ Mock Poem” was son of Sir John 
Scudamore (Baron Dromore and Viscount Scudamore) of 
Kentchurch, co, Hereford. James, the son, was educated 
at the Westminster school, and in 1661, at the age of 
nineteen, was transplanted to Christ Church, Oxford, 
B.A. 1665. He was, says Anthony & Wood, “ poetically 
given.” (Athena, iii, 727.) He went to live with his re- 
lations, then residing in the city of Hereford, and was 
drowned in the river adjoining, “to the great reluctancy 
(to quote again the words of Wood) of all who were ac- 
quainted with his pregnant parts.” Wood gives the 
date of his death July 12, 1666; but according to the 
monumental inscription at Home-Lacy, co, Hereford, he 
died on June 10, 1668. (Collect. Topog. et Genealogica, 
iv. 257.) A quaint letter, written by Scudamore’s grand- 
father to Busby in 1663, begging the Doctor’s acceptance 
of some cider, is given in Nichols’s Zlust, of Literary His- 
tory, V. 395, and in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1xxxiii, 
(i.) 11. It concludes thus, “God bless my grandsonne, 
and rewarde you for him,—J. Scudamore.” | 


GLENCOE MassacreE.—J. W wishes to ask 
through the columns of “N. & Q.” for the best 
source of information, in a compiled form, on the 
“massacre of Glencoe,” and what writer takes 
the most extreme Jacobite view of the whole 
event. 

[The earliest circumstantial account of the atrocious 
massacre of Glencoe appeared in “A Letter from a Gen- 
tleman in Scotland to his friend [Charles Leslie] at Lon- 
don, who desired a particular Account of the business of 
Glencoe.” It is dated “ Edinburgh, April 20, 1692,” and 
was first published by Leslie in his “ Answer to a Book 
[by Dr. Wm. King] intituled The State of the Protestants 
in Ireland under the late King James’s Government,” 1692, 
4to, Appendix, p. 58. 

On Thursday, June 30, 1692, Leslie paid a visit to 
Lord Argyle’s regiment quartered at Brentford, and re- 
ceived the story of the massacre of Glencoe from the very 
men who were the actors in it, Glenlyon and Drummond 
being both present. The Highlander who related the 
story, expressing the guilt which was visible in Glenlyon, 
said, “ Glencoe hangs about Glenlyon night and day, and 
you may see him in his face.” 

This interview induced Leslie to investigate the mys- 
terious history of this tragical and revolting outrage on 
all laws, human and divine, and which he published, 
anonymously, under the title of Gallienus Redivivus, or 
Murther will Out, &c., being a True Account of the De- 
Witting of Glencoe, Gaffney, &c. Edinburgh, Printed 
in the year 1695, 4to. This work was republished in 
1714 with the Memoirs of the Lord Viscount Dundee and 
the Highland Clans, 12mo. 

This was followed by another work, entitled “ The 
Massacre of Glencoe ; being a True Narrative of the Bar- 
barous Murder of the Glencoe-Men in the Highlands of 
Scotland, by way of Military Execution, on the 13th of 
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February, 1692: containing the Commission under the 
Great Seal of Scotland for making an Enquiry into that 
horrid Murther: the Proceedings of the Parliament of 
Scotland upon it: the Report of the Commissioners upon 
the Enquiry laid before the King and Parliament: and 
the Address of the Parliament to King William for justice 
upon the Murderers. Faithfully extracted from the Re- 
cords of Parliament, and published for undeceiving those 
who have been imposed upon by false accounts. London, 
1703, 4to.” 

To continue the list, some additional particulars of this 
fearful massacre may be found in the Memoirs of Sir 
Ewen Cameron of Lochiell, Chief of the Clan Cameron. 
Edin, 1842, 4to (Maitland Club) ; Mrs. Grant’s Letters 
from the Mountains, 3 vols. 1807, 12mo; Mrs. Thomson’s 
Lives of the Jacobites of 1715-45, 3 vols, 1845-6, 8vo ; 
Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers and other Poems, 
pp. 95-111, 1843, 4to; and a masterly paper from John 
Paget, Barrister-at-Law, in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
July, 1859, pp. 1-23, containing some significant evidence 
suppressed by Lord Macaulay in his attempt to shield 
his hero, William III., from the obloquy which attaches 
to his name for Ais share in that blood-stained transac- 


tion.] 


Tue Drarers’ Company. —I shall be much 
obliged by information as to the records of this 
company. Of what do they consist? How can 
they be consulted, where are they deposited, and 
how far back do they extend? What, if any, 
books relative to it have been published? I 
should also be glad of any similar information re- 
lative to other city companies. G. W. M. 

[ There is no separate history of the Drapers’ Company; 
but an excellent account of it is given by Herbert, in 
The History of the Twelve Great Livery Companies, vol. i. 
pp. 389-498. The records of the Company can only be 
consulted at the Hall, Throgmorton Street, City. In 
1850 was privately printed A List of the Master and 














Wardens, Court of Assistants, and Livery of the Worship- | 


Sul Company of Drapers, 8vo. The Catalogues of the Cor- 
poration of the City of London contain several works re- 
lative to this Company and its more celebrated members. 
The following Companies, among others, have published 
their respective histories—namely, the Carpenters by E. B. 
Jupp, 1848, 8vo; Clockmakers, 1860, 8vo; Coopers, 1848, 
8vo; Grocers, by Wm. Ravencroft, 1689,4to; Ironmongers, 
by John Nicholl, 1851, 8vo ; and Merchant Tailors, by the 
Rev. H. B. Wilson, 2 vols, 1812, 4to. That of the Founders 
is now in the press, and edited by its present energetic 
Master, William Williams, Esq. Between the years 1861 
and 1864, a series of articles on most of the Livery 
Companies appeared in the City Press, by “ Aleph,” 
from which our correspondent may obtain some useful 
information. The one on the Drapers’ Company was in 
that of January 11, 1862.] 


Watrer Mapes. — In Purnell’s Literature and 
its Professors which has just been published I 
| 


| Book of Bucks, published in 1860. 


find that author (p. 141) styles Walter Mapes the 
fellow-countryman of the famous Giraldus Cam- 
brensis. Giraldus was born at Manorben Castle 
in Pembrokeshire. Can you inform me what 
ground there is for this statement ? 

[Walter Mapes was a native of the Welsh marches, 
probably of Gloucestershire or Herefordshire. He terms 
himself a Marcher (qui marchio sum Walensibus. De 
Nug. Cur. Distinc. ii. c. 23), and calls the Welshmen his 
countrymen (Mapes de Nugis Curialium, by Wright, 
p. vi.) At the time when King William Rufus was 
reigning in England, the territories of Jestyn, Prince of 
Glamorgan, were very extensive, comprising among 
others the Red Cantred, or the district between the Wye 
and the Severn, extending to Gloucester Bridge, and 
thence in a straight line to Hereford. Hence Mapes 
would correctly style his intimate friend, Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, “ his fellow-countryman.” } 


Marp’s-Morton, Bucxs.—Does the inscription 
on the founders’ tomb, now I believe much dila- 
pidated, at Maid’s-Morton, Buckinghamshire, yet 
exist, as inserted in an early number of the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, 1804, p. 813 ? — 

“Sisters and maidens, daughters of the Peyvre, the 
pious and magnificent founders of this church.” 

And does the tradition that they were united, as 
expressed in that publication, mean in the sense 
of the Siamese twins ? 

Tuomas E. WINNINGTON. 

[According to Lipscomb (Bucks, iii. 45, ed. 1847) the 
above inscription is now over the north door of the 
church. The tablet is also noticed in Murray’s Hand- 
In the middle of the 
nave is a large slab, whence have been removed two effi- 


| gies, and a plate at the feet; but at present nothing but 
| two small escutcheons of fleurs-de-lis remain. 


On re- 
moving this slab, it is stated, that a large stone coffin 
was discovered “ in which were (according to tradition) 
the bodies of the two sisters of the name of Peover, or 
Peyvre, reputed founders of the church.” (Willis’s Hist. 
of Bucks.) Not the least hint is given in the historical 
accounts of this church that these two maiden sisters 
were Siamese twins, It is said they were the daughters 
of the last heir of the Peyvre family, and that the village 
was thence called Maid’s-Morton. ] 


Replies. 


THE WILLOW PATTERN. 
(3™ S. xi. 152.) 

A query about this, in the first series of “N. & 
Q.,” vol. vi., p. 509, failed to elicit any other in- 
formation than that it was evidently a Chinese 
design, and that the writer had seen the same or 
nearly the same pattern in the shops at Shanghai 
(vol. vii. p. 631). In the Family Friend (vol. i.) 
appeared a very long story explanatory of the 
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subject represented in the — which, the nar- 
rator observes, is said to be to the Chinese what 
our Jack the Giant Killer or Robinson Crusoe is 
tous. It may be so; but I confess that it looks 
much more like a story written to fit the pattern 
than one intended to be represented by the pat- 
tern. The reader is desired by the wniter of the 
above narrative to “provide himself with an 
orthodox plate, and go with him through the 
story.” 

I have now before me a specimen of what he 
calls an “ orthodox plate” of the pattern. It is 
the one with a large house on the right joined 
by a bridge of three arches to a much smaller 
residence on the left, to which three persons are 
proceeding over the bridge. Above is a boat 
with a mast, and one man in'it, and higher up 
still an island with a dwelling upon it. Two 
doves, more like swallows, are flying together in 
the air. 
these particulars. But there are so many varieties 
of the pattern that it is not easy to assent to the 
orthodoxy of this one in particular. Some have 
the large house on one side, some on the other. 
Some show a bridge of three arches, others of 
only one; while in some patterns three figures are 
seen on the bridge, in others two, or only one. 
I have sometimes seen a man with something like 
a gun, as if aiming at the doves. Some again 
have the boat, but no doves ; and in some there is 
a zigzag line of railing, which in others runs 
straight, or is wholly omitted. The borders of 
the plates differ also greatly. We might well 
then be required to provide ourselves with an 
“ orthodox plate,” to able to make anything 
out of the story; for the patterns agree in little 
but a glorious disregard of proportion and per- 
spective. 

But it may well be asked why the particular 
pattern above described should be called distinc- 
tively the “orthodox” one. It is fair to presume 
that antiquity, or priority of introduction, would 
be the test of orthodoxy. But the so-called 
“orthodox plate” does not appear to have been 
the pattern originally introduced. I purchased 
a few years ago, at the sale of a very old in- 
habitant, some small plates, so old that I am 
inclined to think they were some of the first 
made in this country with the pattern. One of 
them lies now before me; it is of very deep 
blue, with but little white in the pattern. It 
has at the back the initials HZ, which I am 
unable to explain, but which may be a guide 
to others more versed in the history of crockery. 
Now the pattern on this plate differs greatly from 
that termed the “orthodox.” The large mansion 
stands towards the right, but is brought almost 
into the centre of the picture. In an open court 
in front of it two figures are bowing to each other. 
There are railings, but these are placed to the left 


Of course the long story explains all | p 








of the house, and run close up to the bridge, and 
there is no suite of rooms projecting over the 
water. A single figure is just stepping on to the 
bridge, but the only boat represented is not above, 
but far below, without any mast, and rowed by 
one man in the direction of the bridge. The 
famous willow stands beyond the bridge on the 
opposite side, and close to a house higher up than 
usual. There is at the top, where the clouds 
should be, a flying island, with a house and trees, 
but there are no birds flying in the air. I may 
add that the border round the plate is very ela- 
borate, with butterflies, houses, gateways, and 
flowers; and very different from what we find on 
more modern specimens of the willow pattern 
plate. I think my old plate must contain the 
original pattern, and have the best claim to be 
styled “ orthodox” ; and I must own that I never 
had any faith in the professed legend of the willow 
attern. 

I should like to place on record, in connexion 
with the subject of china-ware, the introduction of 
another favourite pattern. Every one has seen 
china with a delicate blue flower, something like 
the Forget-me-not, but with a little red in the 
centre, and with alternate green leaves, the pat- 
tern altogether being very diminutive, and looking 
extremely neat upon the white ware. Ilardly 
any pattern, next to the willow one, is more com- 
mon than this. It was a French emigrant priest, 
a friend of mine, the Rev. T. Deterville, who in- 
troduced this pattern into England. He brought 
over with him at the French Revolution a coffee- 
cup and saucer with this pattern, and gilt at the 
edges. He sent them to Staffordshire to have a 
tea and coffee service made to the pattern, which 
so much pleased the manufacturers, that they at 
once adopted it, and it soon became a general 
favourite and everywhere met with. I possess 
not only some portions of the service made for my 
friend, but also the identical coffee-cup and saucer 
which he brought over. The saucer bears the 
mark of the French manufacturer, consisting of 
an oval, surmounted by a ducal coronet, enclosing 
a cypher inexplicably intertwined, as cyphers 
alle are, and all in red colour. Can the intro- 
duction of the willow pattern be as satisfactorily 
explained ? F. C. H. 





The introduction of the willow pattern ware is 
attributed by Mr. Chaffers to Mr. John Turner 
of the Caughley works, near Broseley, Shropshire, 
who had come thither from the Worcester manu- 
factory : — 

“The excellence of Turner’s ware and patterns gained 
him great patronage. In 1780 he produced the celebrated 
‘willow pattern,’ which, even in the present day, is in 
great demand, and completed the first blue printed table ser- 
vice made in England for Mr. Whitmore. The pattern was 
called Nankin, and was something similar to the Broseley 
tea-service produced in 1782. Thos. Minton, Esq., of 
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Stoke, assisted in the completion of the table service, 
being at that time articled as an engraver there.”—Pot- 
tery and Porcelain, by W. Chaffers, F.S.A., 1863, p. 148. 

The Mr. Mayer of Hanley, referred to in Mr. 
Drxon’s note, is thus mentioned in Mr. Chaffers’s 
valuable work : — 

“ Hanley, Staffordshire. Elijah Mayer was a contem- 
porary of Wedgwood. He was noted for his cream- 
coloured ware and brown line ware. A cup and saucer, in 
imitation of Wedgwood’s Egyptian or black ware, with 
animals in relief, with the name impressed, is in Mr. C. 
W. Reynolds’s collection,”—P. 122. 

Curusert BEDE. 


I have ten of these plates, which have been in 
the family for two hundred years. They differ a 
good deal from the common ware; they are of a 
greenish white. The design is much less crowded 
together, and the lines finer. In fact, while the 
drawing, &c., is genuine Chinese, they are rather 
handsome in design. The figures are blue; the 
two large birds are replaced by six very small, in 
groups of three. The extreme edges of the plates 
are of a pale coffee colour about the sixteenth of 
an inch, and there is a narrow border about the 
eighth of an inch wide formed by two blue lines, 
between which run two figures of this sort, < >, 
also blue lines. The lozenge is not completed, as 
the lines do not meet. 

Francis Ropert Davies. 

Hawthorn. 


TREATISE ON OATHS. 
(3"¢ S, xi. 170.) 

This work is very scarce. My copy was for- 
merly in the possession of the late Duke of 
Sussex. It was very ably answered by Richard 
Cosin, LL.D., in his Apologie for Sundrie Pro- 
ceedings by Jurisdiction Ecclesiasticall, London, 1593. 
In the “ Epistle to the Reader,” Cosin gives the 
exact title of the “ Treatise on Oaths,” and says :— 

“Tt seemed so precious, that copies thereof (though 
desired) were made very rare; and not vouchsafed to the 
vulgar and meaner sort, but kept tanquam Cereris mys- 
teria, So that almost a yeere (after knowledge of it had) 
did passe, ere it happened to come to my poore handes ; 
and that was by the meanes of a right noble Counsellour, 


who had also much adoe to preserve a copie thereof for 
himselfe,” 





ject, and gave his MS. to Archbishop Whitgift 


| for perusal. The archbishop retained the MS., 
| which gave rise to a complaint by the archbishop 


| schedule, but in MS., was greatly extolled. 


to Lord Burleigh (see my High Commission, 1865, 
p- 12). Lancelot Andrewes says : — 

“Certain Doctors of the Civil Law agreed upon a 
schedule containing some grounds of ministering an oath 
of office, in crimes punishable by Ordinaries and Eccle- 
siastical Jurisdiction, A Treatise penned against this 
It seemed so 
precious, that copies thereof were made very rare.” 


It is entitled : — [Then follows the exact title 


| as given by your correspondent J. M. } 








The date of the treatise must have been about | 


1590, but nothing at all is known about the 
authorship of the book. Cosin, in the “ Epistle 
to his Apologie,” says : — 

“Truely I neither doe knowe, nor have heard, who 
were any of the Authors, or who was the Enditer of it.” 


G. W. N. 


Is not this treatise by Mr. Robert Beale, a clerk 
of the Council? In 1583 he wrote on this sub- 


It was probably printed abroad, as your corre- 
spondent suggests: for a decree in the Star Cham- 
ber, in 1587, forbad the publishing of any book 
against the meaning of any commission or pro- 
hibition under the Great Seal. 

There is a summary of Beale’s treatise in the 
British Museum (Lansd. MS., No. 42), a com- 
parison of which with the book in the Bodleian 


| would settle the question, if further evidence be 


required. 
hanks to “N. & Q.” for pointing out a book 
that I have been long searching for. 
Joun 8. Bury. 
The Grove, Henley. 


[The work, entitled A Briefe Treatise of Oathes, &c., 
to which Dr. Richard Cosin * replied, there can be little 
doubt was from the pen of James Morice, attorney of the 
Court of Wards, a member of parliament, and “ professed 
favourer of the Puritan faction.” In the Cotton library 
(Cleopatra, F. 1. p. 1) is a tract by him, entitled “ A Col- 
lection, shewing what jurisdiction the Clergie hathe 
heretofore lawfully used, and may lawfully use, in the 
realme of England.” This is immediately followed (p. 50) 
with the above discourse, A Briefe Treatise of Oathes, 
§c., which in Cooper’s Athena Cantabrigienses, ii. 231, is 
attributed to James Morice. (Consult also Strype’s Life 
of Abp, Whitgift, ed. 1822, ii, 30-32, and Strype’s Life of 

ip. Aylmer, pp. 86, 94.) There is another manuscript 
transcript of A Briefe Treatise of Oathes in the Harleian 
collection, No. 5247, made by Alexander Cooke of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, and afterwards Vicar of Leeds. 
A copy of the printed work is also in the British Museum, 
press mark 517, c. 30. The summary of Robert Beale’s 
Book of Oaths (Lansdowne MS. 42) is not the same 
work as the foregoing.—Eb. ] 


MALE AND FEMALE BIRTHS. 
(3 S. xi. 125.) 
Vryan ReEGED seems to be under an impres- 


sion that female births, especially of illegitimate 
children, exceed the male births; but the con- 


| trary is the fact in England and Wales, as will be 
| seen by the following extracts from the last eight 


reports of the Registrar-General : — 


{* In Bohn’s Lowndes, and other books of reference, 
this learned civilian is described as a Bishop of Durham. 
He was not in orders, although employed on several 

| commissions relating to episcopal jurisdiction, &c. ] 
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1861. | 1862. | 1863. 1864. | 1865. 
Males born to every | 
100 females born - 104°6 | 104°1 | 104°7 | 104°2 


| 
| 
| 
100 | 


| 
Males born in wed- | 
lock to every | | 
females so born -| 10i4 104°S | 104°1 | 104.6 | 104°2 | 104°0 
| 


ales born out o/ | 

wedlock to every 100 | | 

femalessoborn - 106"1 | 103°4 | 106°3 | 104"4 
Children born out of | | | 

wedlock to every 100 

births - - 63 os) 64 | o2 


| | 
103°9 


63} 
| | 


The census does not state the number of ille- 
gitimates distinct from the legitimates. 
W. de We de 


General Register Office, Somerset House. 


66| 6 


Certainly the statistics of illegitimate births in 
England afford no support to the theory that 
“excess of female births is the certain result of 
polygamy.” Adding together the returns for the 
four years 1857-60, contained in the 20th to 25rd 
Reports of the Registrar-General, it appears that 
the births registered were : — 

In Wedloch. 
- 1,289,000, or 322,000 per annum on the average. 
. 1,229,000, or 307,000 ° 
Out of Wedlock. 
Boys. . 89,400, or 22,350 
Girls. . 85,400, or 21,350 

In each year of the four, boys exceed girls in 
both classes alike. If it had been otherwise, 
however, the result would have been far from 
conclusive, for two reasons: first, that all illegiti- 
mate births are not the result of polygamy, in 
the sense in which I suppose VrYaAN REGED 
uses the term, as being illegitimate children of 
married men; and second, that a very large num- 
ber of illegitimate births, especially of the latter 
class, are not registered at all. 

Jos J. B. Workarp. 


Boys. 
Girls . 


” 


” ” 


” ” 


FAMILY OF DE SCURTH, OR DE SCUR. 
(3 S, iii. 89, 317, 399 ; iv. 294.) 

I have no wish to revive a discussion on the 
origin and history of this family, which I myself 
began some years ago in the pages of “N. & Q.,” 
since it is very unlikely anything very definite 
can now be elicited on so obscure a subject. I 
wish, however, to make a few closing observa- 
tions on the replies furnished to my inquiries, 
and to state what is the opinion a little further 
thought and research has enabled me to form on 
the subject. 

I am afraid we cannot claim relationship for 
De Scurth, or De Scur, with the old race of 
Udallers, the Scarths of Bina Scarth. The former 


settled on the Yorkshire coast. It may, however, 


| be said that, among such a seafaring race, an 





were settled in East Yorkshire, at least three or | 


four centuries before the time which P. fixes as 
that during which certain branches of the Skarths 


earlier migration might occur, and this is cer- 
tainly not improbable. 

The name Scurth may be Scarth, with onTy that 
difference of spelling usual in such cases. But I 
think it is much more probable that it is simply 
Scur, with the th accidentally added: a circum- 
stance which will surprise no one who knows 
what laxity of spelling prevails, not only in 
ancient documents, but in the copies of tran- 
scribers. I cannot resist the conclusion that Seur 
is the same as the wide-spread Norman name, 
De Escures, or Scures in its shortened form. 
Families of this name prevailed in Norman times, 
as is well known, over large portions of [ngland. 
Some were settled in Lincolnshire, North and 
South, others in Richmondshire— both in the 
neighbourhood of the places in which the De 
Scurs were settled. Then the variety of spelling 
through which De Escures passes, often brings it 
into almost perfect identity with De Scur. Con- 
sidering these circumstances, I think we are 
almost compelled to give up the notion of the 
Scandinavian origin of this family, and to con- 
sider it of Norman descent. R. 8. T 


ANDREA DI JORIO. 
(3" 8, xi. 256.) 

Your correspondent inquires after a small pam- 
phlet by this author, written “to show, by refer- 
ring to the pictures on the walls of Pompeii, how 
the ancient customs of the Roman inhabitants of 
that part of Italy had been handed down nearly 
unchanged.” Among the good Canon’s various 
productions, it strikes me that the one now in- 
quired for must be that entitled Za Mimica degli 
Antichi; which, however, does not embrace all 
“ancient customs” of the Romans, but simply 
their gestures, postures, and manual signs, as pre- 
served in ancient monuments, and reproduced, 
with very little change, by the modern inhabit- 
ants of the country. La Mimica degli Antichi is 
an octavo of more than 380 pages, with many 
plates. Ir common with that very curious and 
interesting work, the Canon’s Metodo per rin- 
venire e frugare t Sepoleri degli Antichi, the work 
now in question well deserves a translation into 
English. Scnrn. 


The following is the title of a pamphlet be- 
longing to the Finch Collection in the library of 
the Taylor Institution of this University : — 

“ Description de quelques Peintures antiques qui 
existent au Cabinet du Royal Musée-Bourbon de Por- 
tici; du Chanoine André de Jorio, Membre honoraire de 
l’Académie des Beaux-Arts, 8vo, pp. 87, avec 4 gravures, 
Naples, 1825.” 
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The author, in his preface, says : — 

“ La riche et célebre collection de tableaux qu’on doit 
a la Ruine d’Herculaneum, de Pompei et de Stabia, con- 
servée & Portici dans le Musée Bourbon, manquait jusqu’d 
présent d’un guide sir pour fixer le jugement et I'ad- 
miration des curieux qui se trouvaient perdus au milieu 
de tant de trésors, J’ai senti la nécessité de satisfaire 
les amateurs des chefs-d’muvres de l’antiquité, et j’ai 
entrepris ce petit mais intéressant travail oe ee 
Les étrangers qui peuvent consacrer quelques heures & 
visiter le Musée trouveront dans le travail que je leur 
offre, avec plus ou moins de détails, les tableaux les plus 
intéressants, soit pour I’érudition, soit pour l’art, soit 
enfin pour les usages antiques, que nous avons conservés 
avec la plus scrupuleuse exactitude,” etc. 


Whether this is the pamphlet inquired for by 
Mr. Ramace is perhaps doubtful; but as, after 
some research in catalogues, &c., I have dis- 
- covered no other publication by Jorio so nearly 
corresponding in the title with the one wanted, I 
have copied out the preceding details. In the 
title quoted, the words “les tableaux les plus in- 
téressants” are misplaced, and ought to follow 
the word “antiques”; and this bad arrangement 
might possibly lead to a misconception of the 
meaning as regards “les usages antiques.” 

J. MAcRAy. 


Oxford. 
DALMAHOY FAMILY. 
(3"? S. xi. 200.) 
At p. 550 of Sir Robert Douglas’s Baronage 


(folio, 1798) it is stated that Sir John Dalmahoy, 
of Dalmahoy, the twelfth in descent, married 
“Barbara, daughter of Sir Bernard Lindsay, a 
brother of the Earl of Crawford.” I am aware 
these persons are not named by Lord Lindsa 
in his printed pedigrees of the family. Still, 
such is one authority for the fact, and it is pos- 
sible it may be ascertained by deeds. Secondly, 
Aneto-Scorus seems to deny the fact of the 
baronetcy. The diploma is cited by Sir Robert 
Douglas (p. 550) as being dated December 2, 
1679 (“diploma in cancellaria”), and as being a 
grant to Sir John Dalmahoy, of Dalmahoy, and 
“his heirs male general.” Thirdly, Sir Alexander 
Dalmahoy, the fourth baronet (and of the seven- 
teenth generation) is mentioned by Sir Robert 
Douglas to have been alive in 1798; and his 
death at Appin House, Argyleshire, is recorded in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, 1800. Fourthly, the 
father of the fifth and last baronet is mentioned 
by Sir Robert Douglas (p. 551) to have been “an 
eminent chymist in Leak n.” He lived on Lud- 
pate hill, and was the grandson of Sir Alexander 
Jalmahoy, who married Alicia, daughter of John 
Paterson, the last Archbishop of Glasgow. Fifthly, 
the last baronet was the son of the chemist, and 
was of Hertford College, Oxford. He took his 


degree of B.A. in 1794. The following is the 
record of his death at Westerham, Kent : — 

“ Burials, 1800, Dalmahoy, the rev¢ Sir John Hay, 
bart. [ et. 32), October 17th.” 

I know two persons who were personally ac- 
quainted with him, and I have the most satisfac- 
tory reasons to be free from doubt respecting his 
descent and his title to the baronetcy. Sixthly, 
the grandson of Archbishop Paterson was one of 
the executors of David Garrick; and he was, I 
believe, the “ John Paterson ” who was one of the 
witnesses to the signature of marriage of Anne 
Margaret Elizabeth Dalmahoy (a sister of the last 
baronet), his cousin, with the Rev. Thomas Pin- 
nock. I hope I have given a sufficient reply to 
the imputation of incorrectness alleged by ANGLO- 
Scorvs. Iam also not without some hereditary 
memorials of the thirteenth generation of the 
family named. As respects “Sir Bernard Lind- 
say,” it is the authority of Sir Robert Douglas 
which should be challenged, and on this point I 
will say no more at present. 

Having, since writing the above, read the evi- 
dence given in the House of Lords on the Earl- 
dom of Crawford, it is certainly not possible to 
reconcile it with the statement in the Baronage of 
Sir Robert Douglas, that Sir Bernard Lindsay 
was a brother of the Earl of Crawford, if the char- 
ter of August 1587 names all the sons (not 
merely then living), who were the issue of the 
ninth earl. It appears also in that evidence 
(p. 84), that Sir John Dalmahoy of Dalmahoy 
(said to have married the daughter of Sir Bernard 
Lindsay) was the sheriff of the county of Edin- 
burgh in the year 1639, before whom and two 
deputy-sheriffs the inquisition was made which 
returned Ludovick, the sixteenth earl, to have been 
heir of David the eleventh earl. F. 





Thanks to the kindness of Mr. Falconar of Usk, 
Monmouthshire, who has sent me a copy of the 
will of Thomas Dalmahoy of the Friery, Guilford, 
in the county of Surrey, the second husband of 
the Duchess of Hamilton, I am now enabled to clear 
up the pedigree of that gentleman (who was a 
cadet of Dalmahoy of that Ilk), at least to a great 
extent, although there are still some difficulties 
in reconciling its statements with the published 


| genealogies of that family. 


In this will, which is dated March 9, 1682, he, 
in the first place, refers to the duchess’ four daugh- 
ters by her first marriage, and then leaves the 
following legacies :—(1) to his nephew, Sir John 
Dalmahoy in the kingdom of Scotland, Bart.; (2) to 
his nephew, Alexander, brother to the said Sir John ; 
(3) to his brothers William and Robert; (4) to 
his eldest sister, Lady Clarkington; (5) to his 
sister, Lady Binnie; and, lastly, to his nephew 
Thomas, son of his late brother John, deceased. 
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He appoints his nephew, Sir John, his executor, 
and leaves the cation to his nephews Sir John 
and Thomas, and his brothers William and 
Robert. 

On comparing this and another document sent by 
Mr. McFarlane, I find that the discrepancies wit 
the published genealogies of the Dalmahoys are 
even more serious than I at first sight supposed, 
and that I must delay entering upon them till I 
have the opportunity of making further investi- 
gations. 

I may add that Thomas Dalmahoy was elected 
member for Guilford in 1664, and again 1679. 
The duchess married Thomas Dalmahoy in 1655, 
when she settled the estate of Dirleton and the | 
Friery, Guilford, on her husband, reserving her 
own life-rent. She confirmed this by her will 
dated May 6, 1656. She died in 1659, and her 
will was proved in the Prerogative Court of Can- 
terbury in 1662. Thomas Dalmahoy appears to 
have sold both Dirleton and the Friery about | 
1681. Grorce Vere Irvine. | 











Mottursnear (3S, xi. 124.)—It appears to 
me that W. B. A. G. has misunderstood the 
meaning of this word. It is not given in the | 
Retours of Services of Heirs, which he quotes, as | 
the name of a place; but as that of the “ multer- 
sheaf,” or the corn-miller’s remuneration in kind | 
for work performed. The other perquisite of | 
“ringbear,” mentioned in the same Retour, is well | 
known; and claimed by, at least, old-fashioned | 
Scotch corn-millers, and is the grain which acci- | 
dentally falls between the millstone and the | 
surrounding framework, while the bear, barley, | 
wheat, or corn is being ground. J. 


“Tares oF TERROR” (3% S, x. 508.) — Some | 
copies of the 1808 edition have an engraved title- 
page, with the name of Bulmer as publisher. It | 
is not a mere reprint of the Kelso edition of 1799, 
as Grim King of the Ghosts is avowedly a bur- | 
lesque of The Cloud King, and The Tales of Won- | 
der were not published till 1801. 

Byron, who knew Lewis well, did not treat 
him as the author of Tales of Terror. In English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers, he says: — 

“ Sonnets on sonnets crowd, and ode on ode, 

And Tales of Terror jostle on the road.”—L. 151. 

In noticing Lewis he does not allude to any 
“Tale of Terror,” but says : — 

* All hail M.P., from whose infernal brain 

Thin-sheeted spectres glide, a grisly train, 

At whose command ‘grim women’ throng in crowds, 

And kings of fire, of water, and of clouds, 

With small grey men, wild yagers, and what not, 

To crown with honour thee and Walter —_, . 

4l. 67, 72. 

All the allusions above are to the Zales of 
Wonder. C. E. T. | 





| of 


| Orby. 


GENEALOGICAL Query (3 S. xi. 214.) —Is 
there any necessity for Mr. H. Fismwick sup- 
posing that laymen were allowed to preach in the 
churches of Yorkshire about 1760, because a gen- 
tleman, who was ordained priest at Chester in 
that year, had for ten years previous to that date 
preached pretty regularly in certain churches spe- 
cified in the West Riding? To be sure, the 
Church was more dead than alive at the period in 
question, and abnormal things were tolerated and 
practised; but lay preaching in an Anglican pul- 
pit was hardly one of them. May not the gentle- 
man have been discharging the functions of a 
deacon, of which preaching is one, for these ten 
years ? Scoto-PRESBYTER. 


Aberdeenshire. 

ORDINATION IN Scottanp (3™ §, xi. 218.) — 
One is sorry to see your valued correspondent 
Cuartes Rocers, LL.D., introducing the po- 
lemical element. into “N. & Q.” Were your 
columns the proper field for that species of war- 
fare, I imagine it would not be difficult to show 
the one-sidedness of his assertion, that “ episco- 
pacy was forced upon the Scottish people” at 
the Restoration. 1t was forced upon the Whigs 
of the west, no doubt; but they were hardly “the 
Scottish people.” In the eastern and northern 


| counties, the extremely moderate Yer of 


1661 was gladly embraced. But I refrain, fearing 
your tu quoque. Scoro-PRESBYTER. 


Aberdeenshire. 


De Ros (3" §. xi. 193.)—The will of Mary, 
relict of the John de Ros who died in 17 Rich. IL., 
is in the Testamenta Ebor. of the Surtees Society. 
Among the bequests was “unum tablet de auro 
domino Henrico de Perey (Hotspur) carissimo 
cognato meo.” She died s. y. the year after her 
husband, and of the same age, twenty-seven. 

Collins (De Ros Peerage) says she was the widow 
Orby ; and in the preface (p. exxxii.) to 
Liber de Antig. Legibus (Camden Society), she is 
stated to have been daughter and heir of John de 
I give the correct genealogy from Addit. 
MS. 6666, p. 103:— 

“ Johes de Orby obiit s. p.m. et habuit Johannam mari- 





| . . . . 
| tatam Henrico domino de Percy, qui habuit Margaretam 
| (Mariam, vid. Testamentum) desponsatam Johanni Roos 
| militi domino de Hamlake... . 


| S. pe 


. obiit 25 Aug. 18 R. IT, 
Feirx LAURENT. 
Mar’s Work (3 S. xi. 191.)—In two in- 


| stances in Edinburgh the word “ work ” is applied 


to charitable foundations. These are, Heriot’s 
Work—the hospital founded by George Heriot— 
and Paul’s Work. The latter was originally a 


| charitable foundation, but in 1626 it was “ des- 


tinated and mortified for educating boys in a 
woollen manufactory”—a conversion of its original 
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censured as unwarrantable. See Mait- 
fangs History of Edinburgh, 468 et seq., and 
Fountainhall’s Decisions, vol. i. pp. 637, 666, and 
709, and vol. ii. p. 17. G. 
Ricuarp Hey, LL.D. (3 S. xi. 115.) —He 
held a bye fellowship at Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge, till his marriage in 1796 with Martha, 
daughter of Thomas Browne, formerly Garter- 
King-at-Arms, as appears in the pedigree given in 
the last edition of Ducatus Leodiensis, by Dr. 
Whitaker. The arms there engraved are, how- 
ever, those of Simpson, Dr. Hey’s mother’s family. 
I am unable to supply the information R. IL. 
specially asks, but 
edition of the three prize essays on Gaming, 
Duelling, and Suicide, the essays having at first 
been separately printed; and to this second edi- 
tion were prefixed some autobiographical notices. 
He was Third Wrangler, 1768, graduating from 
Magdalen College, and Senior Chancellor’s Medal- 
list of the same year, and 1769, of Sidney, Mem- 
ber’s First Prizeman in 1770; Senior Bachelor's 
First Prizeman. For many years the Cambridge 
Calendar, in a footnote to the Tripos of 1768, 
contains the following notice : — 
“ Fellow of Sidney, and Author of the Prize Essays on 
Gaming, Duelling, and Suicide. For each prize he re- 


ceived 50 Guineas, and gave 40 in the whole to Adder- | 


brookes Hospital.” 


Fasti Catholict and Origines Kalendaria, 4 vols. ; 
Origines Kalendariea Hellenica, 6 yols.; and Ori- 
gines Kalendaria Italicea; 4 vols.: in which last 


| work all the eclipses mentioned in Roman history 
will be found, and all the notices in the classics 


believe there was a second | 


C. 8. G. 


Ottver CromweE tt (3" 8. xi. 55, 207.) — The 
present representative of the Protector is, if I 
mistake not,.Thomas Artemidorus Russell, Esq., 
of Cheshunt Park, Herts, third but only surviving 
son of the late Thomas Artemidorus Russell of 
the same place, by his wife Elizabeth Oliveria, 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell, Esq., of Theobalds. 
Mr. Cromwell is stated by Burke (Landed Gentry, 
tit. ““Cromwell”) to have been son of Thomas 
Cromwell, grandson of Henry Cromwell, who 
sold the family estate of Spinney Abbey, and 
great grandson of Henry Cromwell, Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, who was fourth son of the Protector. 
Mrs. Russell left at her decease, in 1849, several 
married daughters. J. A. Py. 


which bear upon them. 


Tuomas Cuurciyarp (3'S, x. 308.) — There 
is a small erratum in the notes upon the above 
person. In the account of Shrewsbury, line 5, for 
“a streate called Eolam,” read “a streate called 
Colam.” In my allusion to the personal history 
of Churchyard in the above article, I accidentally 


| omitted to refer to Mr. Collier’s mention (in his 


In 1796 he published Edington, a novel in two | 


volumes (Vernor & Hood) with his name; in 
1815, Thoughts on the Promotion of Christianity 
and Civilization in India; some political pam- 
phlets also, which the Rey. Robert Hall anim- 
adverted on at the date of their appearing. See 
Robert Hall’s Works. 

Dr. Hey was buried in the churchyard of Hert- 
ingfordbury, where he died in advanced age, and 
in consequence the year of his decease is easily 
ascertained. I have understood that he founded 
a ward in the hospital at Hertford, called the Hey 
Ward. A. M. 


TuRowtne tHE SLIPPER AFTER A NEWLY- 
seems gaining ground among the better classes. 
In my young days it was confined (as far as my 
recollection goes) to the country folk. Pepys, 


who gives so many details of baptisms and mar- | 
riages, does not mention it. Urquhart, in Pillars 


of Hercules, thinks that it arose from the custom 
in the East of bearing a slipper before the couple, 
in token of the bride’s subjection to her husband. 
If this be allowed, will not our brides forbid 
throwing the slipper ? F. C. B. 


Poetical Decameron, ii. 88, 141) of the military 
services of Churchyard in the wars of the Low 
Countries. James Brapon. 


Wittram Batcomse (3S. xi. 193.) —I fear 
that S. R. D. will find the following reply to his 
inquiry about this gentleman rather vague, but it 
may put him on the track leading to further in- 
formation. Mr. Balcombe had a residence at St. 
Helena, not far from the place fixed on for the 
erection of a house for the ex-emperor. While 
that house was being built government made an 
arrangement with Mr. Balcombe to receive the 
royal exile, and Mr. Balcombe seems to have 


| played the host with considerable tact and judg- 
MARRIED Pair (3 S. xi. 137.) —This custom | 


Astronomy AND History (3 S. xi. 234.) — | 
Eclipses have been computed backwards in all 
cases where they fell within the scope of his great 
works, by the Rev. Edward Greswell, in his 





ment. His daughter was a young girl at the time, 
and appears to have been much noticed by Na- 
poleon. Several years afterwards she published a 
little book containing her reminiscences of that in- 
teresting period, and several amusing pictures of 
“Napoleon at home.” I think her married name 
was “Abel.” Unfortunately I have made no note 
in this case, or I might have written with more 
particularity. M. H. R. 


Woman’s Love: Qvoratron (3% S, xi. 215.) 
The lines mentioned are in Middleton’s tragedy, 
Women Beware Women. I have not the play by 
me, and cannot give act and scene. The remain- 
der of the passage, of which the lines in question 
form the commencement, is so fine that, if not 
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already known to your correspondent, he will not, 
I think, be sorry to have it: — 
“The treasures of the deep are not so precious 

As are the conceal’d comforts of a man 

Lock’d up in woman’s love. I scent the air 

Of blessings when I come but near the house ; 

What a delicious breath marriage sends forth! 

The violet bed’s not sweeter. Honest wedlock 

Is like a banqueting-house built in a garden, 

On which the Spring’s chaste flowers take delight 

To cast their modest odours.” 

H. A. Kennepy. 


Gay Street, Bath, 


that which was not before understood, viz. the 
erection of the hair when the skin is violently 


| contracted from fright. 


Jaconrre Verses (3 S, xi. 153.) — E. G. will | 


find the words, “I thy Protestant will be,” in a 
little poem by Herrick, entitled “To Anthea, who 
may command him anything,” of which the first 
verse is as follows: — 
“ Bid me to live, and I will live 
Thy Protestant to be ; 
Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee.” 
JoNATHAN BovcHIer. 


Harr stanpine on Enp (3" 8, xi. 193.)—It 
is Eliphaz, not Job, who speaks of the hair of his 
flesh standing up. (Job iv. 15.) I am ignorant 
of Hebrew, and therefore can only quote the 


| 
| 


Septuagint version, which says “ the hair and the | 


flesh,” not “ the hair of the flesh,” — %ppitay 5¢ 
mov Tpixes Kal cdpnes. 

Eliphaz is describing the well-known phe- 
nomenon attending horror and other mental emo- 
tions, as well as certain conditions of the body, 
namely, that termed by medical men a rigor, and 
producing what is popularly called “ goose-flesh.” 
Any one mav observe this appearance on his own 
bare arm. When the skin is tickled, or otherwise 
excited to contract, it becomes studded with little 
elevations, and at the same time the hairs erect 
themselves. These fine hairs, when quite dry, 
are sufficiently light to be raised up by the con- 
traction of the skin; but this would be quite in- 
adequate to lift the long and heavy, not to say 
tangled, damp, or greasy hairs of the head. So 
that an upstanding head of hair, such as one sees 
depicted to indicate fear or horror, is a mere 
painter’s license. When the Ghost in 
speaks of the Prince’s knotty and combined locks 
parting, and each particular hair standing on end, 
like quills upon the fretful porcupine, we feel that 
this is mere exaggeration and bombast, and no 
more literally true than that Hamlet’s two eyes 
would start fairly out of their orbits, as shooting 
stars were supposed to do. J. Dixon. 


The peculiar power of contraction which the 
skin possesses, and which it often exhibits, could 
not be explained until the presence of muscular 
fibres in connection with it was detected by the 
microscope, and not their —— only, but their 


“ Katerfelto, with his hair on end, 
At his own wonders wondering.” 


F. F. 
Maidstone. 
Latin Quotations (3 §. xi. 256.)—If the 


line 
“ Omnia sponte sua reddit justissima tellus,” 


| of which the prosody is bad, occurs anywhere, it 
| is a clumsy plagiarism from two passages of Virgil, 


Eel. iy. 39: — 
“ Omnis feret omnia tellus "— 
and Georg. ii. 460: — 
“Fundit humo facilem victum justissima tellus.” 
LYTTELTON. 
Hagley, Stourbridge. 


A Goop Hint (3 8. xi. 212.) — Your corre- 
spondent K. P. D. E.’s suggestion has frequently 
occurred to me as a thing that should be done, 
but I was, as he shows, erroneously under the 
impression that it was an original idea. Only 
those not in the Museum, of course, would be 
given, not those inserted in the “ White Book”: 
for, in consequence of an entry I made some time 
ago, the press-marks of all those in the Museum 
are now from time to time indicated. The result 
is, to show that two-thirds of the entries made 
by readers are erroneous, and that many books 
entered as not being in the Museum are in the 
Reading Room itself. 

I think the authority for supposing the book 
exists, or has existed, should be given. Watt 


| and Lowndes frequently give titles of works that 


Hamilet | 


| one who has 


position as regards the hair, which fully explains 


never existed; and unless the plan of Pror. De 
Morean, in his List of Arithmetic Books, was 
followed, scarcely any bibliographer could avoid 
this kind of error, But what I think is of very 
great importance is, that the name of the donor 
of any book should be publicly notified in the 
journals. If they would not insert such notices 
gratis, let them be paid for. By this, several 
advantages would be gained. 

Last year I was going to give some books to 
the Law Society. Having seen somewhere that 
every one who was about to give books away 
should make it a rule to send the Museum a list, 
I did so; quite as a matter of form. To my sur- 
prise, the Museum only possessed half the articles 
in it. Perhaps this may serve as a hint to any- 

ache to give away, and thinks that 
the British Museum possesses them. 
Ratpu THOMAS. 
saTH Brick (3S, xi. 213.)—The so-called 
“bath brick” is made at Bridgewater, and, so far 
as I can learn, has always been so. Why called 
“bath brick,” I know not. These bricks, so ex- 
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tensively used in every household for cleaning 
knives, &c., are made of a peculiar kind of mud 
deposited more or less at every tide on the banks 
of the narrow channel at and in Bridgewater; 
whence it is collected, or rather dug out, as the 
sides of the channel are entirely composed of it. 
When wet, the mud has a blackish slimy ap- 
pearance, with a certain degree of tenacity which 
allows of its being made into bricks with little 
trouble. No one, so far as I am aware, have satis- 
fied themselves where this peculiar mud is derived 
from—what kind of rock it is the disintegrated 
portion of. From the slimy appearance of the 
mud, I had expected to have found a large pro- 
portion of diatomaceous frustules; but by a careful 
microscopic examination of several parcels, I have 
not been able to trace an atom of organic matter. 
The mud appears to be composed of about two- 
thirds of exceedingly fine grain of quartz, or some 
silicious compound, and about one-third of cal- 
careous matter, which easily dissolve in nitric 
acid; but does not effervesce when the acid is 
applied, so that I conclude it is some form of 
alumina. From the above investigation I am dis- 
posed to think that the mud is decomposed lias 
rock, derived from the neighbourhood. 
Epwarp Parrirr. 


“ Bath brick” is manufactured from sand taken 
from the bed of the River Parrot, at Bridgewater. 
Rusticus. 


Zeno: “ PotyManterA,” Etc, (3" S, xi. 215.)—- 
If your correspondent Prerce Eean, Jun., will 
turn to Mure’s History of the Language and Litera- 
ture of Ancient Greece (vol. ii. p. 121), he will 
find that “of Xenon [not Zenon], the first re- 
corded proposer of the new doctrine of Chori- 
zontism, nothing is known beyond the fact of 
priority.” Aristarchus wrote a treatise against 
the “ Paradox of Xenon.” Xenon is not noticed 
in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bie 
graphy ; nor in Donaldson and Muller, History of 
Greek Literature. 

No work in English called Polymanteia is men- 
tioned in Bohn’s Lowndes, or in Brunet’s Manual. 

J. B. Davres. 

QUOTATION FROM ViRGIL in Note TO WHEELER'S 
“Horace” (3"¢ S. xi. 216.) —It is very evident 
that the misquotation, which is still worse than 
the wrong reference complained of by J. P. P., 
arises from Mr. Wheeler having quoted from 
memory —a thing which he ought not to have 
done. In -Fx, i. 319, we have the words — 

“ Dederatque comam diffundere ventis.” 
And in vy. 316, of the same person — 
*. ° gerens et Virginis arma 
Spartanx.” 
And in vy. 336, Venus says — 


“ Virginibus Tyriis mos est gestare pharetram.” 





| 


Out of these three passages, doubtless, Wheeler 
or Anthon’s memory coined the misquotation :— 
“ Datque comas divellere ventis more 

Virginis Spartane.” 
J. B. Davies. 


EXTRAORDINARY ASSEMBLIES OF Brrps (3° 8, 
xi. 220.)-+In confirmation of U. U.’s surmise that, 
in Milton's Paradise Lost (book iv. 642) — 

“ Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet 
With charm of earliest birds,” — 
the word charm does not mean “charming efiect” 
but “chorus,” I venture to quote from Dobson's 
Paradisus Amissus his translation of the lines: — 
* Dulce recens Aurora renidet, amabile odores 
Ambrosios exorta refert, vigilumque volucrum 
Concentus,” 

The truth is, that “charm” is the Latin car- 
men; which is first a song, but comes to mean an 
incantation, a spell,—whence our common sense 
of the word charm. “Charm” however is in 
Wiltshire used for a noise, a hum of voices, whe- 
ther in or out of concert. Halliwell (Dictionary 
of Archaic Words) quotes Palsgrave : ‘I cherme 


as byrdes do whan they make a noyse a great | 


nomber togyther.” Todd has no note on the 
sense of charm in the above-mentioned passage of 
Milton. J. B. Davies. 


Batmorat (3 S. xi. 177.) —One of your cor- 
respondents suggests the Gaelic etymology of 
this name to be from words meaning “the town 
on the large stream ;” but this is quite impossible 
to be received, as there is no known instance in 
Scotland of the Gaelic word Allé (which signifies 
“a stream”) having ever become, when used 
either as a prefix or suffix, a/, It is still even 
more impossible that any name of a place in that 
part of the Scottish Highlands could have been 
compounded with any Welsh word, even ap- 
proaching to the final -al of this name; as no 
language but Gaelic was ever there the prevailing 
one up to the end of the last century, and the 
Welsh were never the inhabitants thereof. The 
following extract will likely be acceptable on the 
point : — 

“ A name now become very familiar throughout all 
Britain must not be forgotten, namely, that of Balmoral, 
in Aberdeenshire, Its Gaelic etymology is from Baile-na- 
morail, and which signifies ‘the majestic or magnificent 
town’; and it is extremely singular that so very appro- 
priate a designation for our sovereign’s Highland palace 
should have happened, ‘The proper pronunciation in 
English is precisely that of the Gaelic, . . . . It is worthy 
of remark to consider what great changes have happened 
in the space of little more than one century. In the year 
1745, there was in one of the regiments of Prince Charles’s 
army a company of Highlanders called ‘ The Balmoral’ 
Farquharsons (the property had long been in possession 
of a branch of that name, descended from the Inverey 
family) ; but now our sovereign is often residing at the 
very same spot whence the native Gael went forth last 
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century to risk their lives against Her Majesty’s fore- 
fathers, and yet, in all her dominions, she has not more 
loyal, peaceable, or affectionate subjects than the High- 
landers.” 
This extract is taken from the second edition of 
a recent work, entitled J/istorical Proofs respecting 
the Gael of Alban, or Highlanders of Scotland, 
ublished by Nimmo, Edinburgh, and Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., London. It contains much in- 
teresting information, both antiquarian and his- 
torical, in the chapter of the Gaelic topography of 
Scotland; the true etymology of all the names of 
the largest mountains, rivers, &c., and many other 
hundreds of names of places, is given; and to which 
there is a very perfect index. R, A. J. 


9ar 


Brsnor Monton [ Morton ?] (3"¢ S. xi. 235.)— 
A full account of the bishop of whom StuDENT 
inquires, may be found in Godwin de Presulibus, 
ed. Richardson, p. 130. He was John Morton, 
then Bishop of Ely, but afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury; and the saying of the Duke of 
Buckingham, alluded to, was probably uttered 
by that nobleman while the bishop was under his 
wardship at Brecon by command of Richard ITI. 
See also my Judges of England (vol. v. p. 59), 
where I have given a memoir of the bishop, who 
became Chancellor to Henry VIL. 
Epwakp Foss. 


CaLapre Amess, CALLABRE (3'¢ 8. xi. 10.) — 
In The Times of Nov. 20, 1866, I answered this 
inquiry, showing the meaning of the word to be 
Calabrian fur, and illustrating it from the cathedral 
muniments of Chichester; and, what was more to 
the purpose, from the custom of the Court of 
Aldermen in London. Mr. BEIstey, curiously 
enough, has overlooked my letter. 

Mackenzig E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


Monastic Seat (3 §S. xi. 194.) — The seal of 
Spalding Priory mentioned by your correspondent 
has on one side the Virgin end Child; on the other, 
the figwee of a bishop, supposed to be St. Nicho- 
las, with right hand raised in benediction. Dug- 
dale, in his Monasticon (vol. iii. ed. 1846), says 
that Mr. Maurice Johnson, in a letter to Dr. 
Stukeley, conjectures that the entire reading of 
the inscription on the first-mentioned side must 
have been “S. Prioris et Capituli Beate Marie 
Virginis;” on the other, “et Sancti Nicholai 
Spalding.” This he quotes from Reliquie Galeane 
Bibl. Top. Brit., num. ii. p. 100, 

The seal (very imperfect) is, as D. S. L. con- 
siders, attached to the Recognition of King Henry 
VIII.’s supremacy preserved in the Chapter House 
at Westminster. This deed is signed by Thomas 
Spaldyng, prior; Robert Pynchbek, sub-prior ; 
John Boston, senior master of the chapel; and 
eighteen other monks, and is dated July 31, 1534. 
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prior Thomas White. He appears to have re- 

signed his office for a small pension which he en- 

joyed under the latter of his names in 1553. 
Joun Preeor, Jun. 


CreopaTra’s NEEDLE (1* S. iv. 101.)—This 
name was evidently unknown to Sandys, who 
visited Egypt in 1610. He describes it as — 

. . » « an Hieroglyphicall Obelisk of Theban marble, 
as hard welnigh as Porphyr, but of a deeper red, and 
speckled alike, called pve Needle, standing where 
once stood the palace of Alerander: and another lying 
by, and like it, halfe buried in rubbidge.’—3rd ed. p. 114. 

The following extract from a note by Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson, in Rawlinson’s Herodotus (vol. ii. 
p. 157), may interest your correspondent : — 

“The name obelisk is not Egyptian but Greek, from 
obelos, a‘ spit’... . The Arabs call it meselleh, a * pack 


ing-needle.’ ” 
8. W. P. 


“ 


New York. 


NAPoLEon (3"4 S. xi. 195, 223.) —There is a story 
relative to the family name of the Bonapartes that 
somewhat excites curiosity as to the amount of 
truth which it may contain. In 1798, when Na- 
_— was secretly preparing for his descent upon 

igypt, amongst other expedients for distracting 


| and weakening the Porte, French emissaries were 


clandestinely employed in exciting the Greeks in 
pirus and the Morea to revolt. In Maina espe- 
cially (the ancient Sparta) these agents were re- 
ceived with marked enthusiasm, on the ground 
that Bonaparte was born in Corsica, where num- 
bers of Greeks from that part of the Morea had 
found an asylum, after the conquest of Candia in 
1669; but they were eventually expelled by the 


| Genoese, 


One of the persons so employed by Napoleon to 
rouse the Greeks in 1798 was named Stephano- 
poli; and one of the arguments which he used 


| was that Napoleon himself was a Greek in blood, 


| 


and a Mainote by birth, being descended from one 
of the exiles who took refuge at Ajaccio in 1673. 
The name of this family he said was Calomeri, 
Kadouepts, Which the Corsicans accommodated to 
their own dialect by translating it into Buona- 
parte. 

As Napoleon claimed to descend from a Floren- 


| tine family, who figured in the wars of the Guelfs 
| and the Ghibelines, this story of his Greek origin 
| was in all probability a mere device of Stephano- 


poli; but it is desirable to know whether it has 

ever been authoritatively denied. The name of 

I have been told still exists in the 
J. Emerson TENNENT. 


k aAouepis 
Morea. 


HymeEnrAL (3"4 §, xi. 175.) —“A knife, dea 


| girl,” &c., is to be found in one of the poetical 


Willis in his Mitred Abbots, ii. 122, calls this | 


volumes of the Elegant Evtracts, the one with the 
short pieces, I think the fourth, and I have a 
notion that it is by a Rey. Mr. Brown. R. C, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Miscellanesus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, 


The Ballads and Songs of Derbyshire. With Illustrative 
Notes and Examples of the Original Music, &c. Edited 
by Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A. (J. Russell Smith.) 

It certainly somewhat remarkable that it should 
have beer left to Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt to gather together 
the stores of song to be found in a county so confessedly 
rich in Ballad Literature as Derbyshire. But so it is; 
and we do know whether Mr. Jewitt is to be considered 
especially fortunate, or whether Derbyshire collectors are 
not rather the —,- ct of congratulation that the pleasant 
task of stringing together the pearls of poetry which are 
to be found ak. through the Derbyshire hills and 
dales, has fallen into such zealous and able hands, In 
the volume before us, Mr. Jewitt has given a selection of 
upwards of fifty ballads and songs, which are more or 
less Derbyshire, relating to Derbyshire events or Derby- 
shire families. Several of these are well known, but many 
have never before been reprinted from the old broadsides 
and garlands in which they are contained; while others 
have been taken down from recitation, or copied from old 
MSS., and for the first time invested with the dignity of 
type. If this volume is approved, and of that there can 
be little doubt, Mr. Jewitt promises to publis sh a second, in 
which he proposes to include the Folk Lore and Tra- 
ditions of the County. 

The Electric Telegraph by Dr. Lardner. 
— and re-written by Edward B. 
With 140 Jilustrations. (Walton.) 
When ‘we bear in mind how everybody in this country, 

from peer asant, is benefited ‘by the Electric Tele- 

graph, a popular and intelligible account of the origin 
and present state of telegraphy cannot fail to be of gene- 

ral interest. The work before us may rather be called a 

new work than a new edition, such advances’ has the art 

made since the author, thirteen vears ago, assisted Dr. Lard- 
ner in the original preparation of it. Among the more 
prominent of the new branches of the subject treated of in 
the book, are the Atlantic Telegraph; the line to India; 
the Malta and Alexandria, and other important works; 
the greatly improved contrivances for train-signalling on 
railways ; the regulation of public clocks by electricity ; 
and the system of meteorological signals and storm-warn- 
ings introduced by the late Admiral Fitzroy. This brief 
value and interest of Mr. Bright’s 


ETC. 


is 


A New Edition, 
Bright, F.R.A.S 


to pe 


enumeration will show the 
labours. 
Handbook of 
Third Edition, revised and edited by Edwin 
F.R.S., &c, Illustrations on Stone and Wood. 
( Walton.) 
As long as 
be, the highest branch of physical science, every 
educated person must naturally desire to become 
quainted with its leading principles and the wonderful 
results which flow from them ; and a work therefore like 
the present, the purpose of which is to lay before the 
reader in a clear and concise manner the principles of 
astronomy, developed and demonstrated in ordinary and 
popular language capable of being understood by those 
who are possessed of an average amount of general know- 
ledge, can scarcely fail of being acceptable to a large body 
of readers, In this new edition, which has been carefully 
revised by Mr. Dunkin, he has added in the Appendix 
abstracts of the principal recent astronomical discoveries, 


Astronomy by Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L. 
with 


astronomy is held, as it justly deserves to 
well- 
ac- 


Debrett’s Illustrated House of Commons and the Judicial 
Bench. Compiled and Edited by R. H. Mair. (Dean 
and Son.) 

An extremely useful, we might also say indispensable, 


Dunkin, | 


(3¢ §. XI. Apri. 13, ’67. 


companion to the Debrett’s Peerage and Debrett’s Baron- 
etage issued by the same publishers. 

Tue Spenser Society has been formed for the pur- 
pose of reprinting the rarer poetical literature of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. As, however, the 
object is to reprint the works of each author in as com- 
plete a form as possible, the society would not hesitate, 
in many instances, to include his prose writings also. 

It is proposed to produce the reprints in a handsome 
form, adopting either similar type and paper to those of 
Mr Collier's reprints, the typography and paper of which 
can scarcely be excelled, or the equally beautiful type 
and paper of the late Mr. Pickering’s large-paper impres- 
sions of some of the early dramatists. 

Among the earliest issues of the Society will be the 
works of John Heywood, several pieces by John Taylor 
the water poet (not contained in the printed folio), and 
some rare tracts by Robert Green. 

rhe Society will limited to two hundred members, 
paying an annual subscription of two guineas each, and 
under no circumstances will a greater number than two 
hundred copies of any work be printed. 

Subscribers names received by Tuomas Jones, Esq., 
B.A., Chetham Library W. Narter, Esq., Chapel 
Walks, Manchester ; ; and Jonun Leren, Esq. 
Street, Manchester. Subscriptions due Ist 
each year, 


‘ys Byrom 
January 


in 
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